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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A CHINESE VIEW OF OUR ASIATIC RELA- 
TIONS. 


U TING-FANG, Chinese Minister to the United States, 

made an address before the American Academy of Politi- 

cal and Social Science at Philadelphia last week which attracted 

attention by reason of his presentation of the Chinese side of the 

Far Eastern question. He suggested that much that is inherently 

good in Chinese life and achievement has been ignored ; that China 

is a survival of the fittest, while Egypt, Persia, Greece, and Rome 

have successively perished. He declared it to be a mistake to sup- 
pose that China had been stationary, and he continued : 


“The meeting of the Chinese and Western civilizations is a 
meeting of two social forces. We must look for the result not in 
the complete neutralization of one force by the other, but in the 
union of the two forces. It is the recovery from the shock of the 
collision that requires time. After the union of the forces is ef- 


fected, movement in the resultant direction may be expected to 
be rapid.” 


Touching the troubles over missionaries, the Chinese minister 
Said: 


“In all the treaties which China has concluded with Western 
powers, there is an article generally known as the ‘Toleration 
clause.’ This article provides in effect that Christianity incul- 
cates the practise of virtue, and that those professing or teaching 
it should not be harassed or persecuted. This apparently inno- 
cent provision has not, however, helped to further the cause of 
Christianity in China. It must be borne in mind that this official 
recognition of Christianity was first obtained from her after a dis- 
astrous war. The clause was no doubt inserted with the best of 
intentions. But it had the apparent cffect of exciting in the 
native mind the undeserved suspicion that a deep-laid political 
‘object was intended under the cover of religion. It was hardly 
necessary, as the subjects of every treaty power are all protected 
under the general provisions which apply equally to missionaries. 





Unfortunately, most of the troubles occurring in China have 
arisen from riots against missionaries. Hence it has been said 
by some foreigners in China that, without missionaries, China 
would have no foreign complications. I am not in a position to 
affirm or deny this.” 


Supposing that a number of Confucian proselyters in large 
American cities met with troubles of their own raising, he asked : 


“What would be the consequence if, instead of taking hostile 
demonstrations of this character philosophically, they should lose 
their temper, call in the aid of the police, and report the case to 
the Government at Washington for official interference? I verily 
believe that such action would render the missionaries so obnox- 
ious to the American people as to put an end to their usefulness, 
and that the American Government would cause a law to be en- 
acted against them as public nuisances. Can it be wondered at, 
then, that now and then we hear of riots occurring against mis- 
sionaries in China, notwithstanding the precautionary measures 
taken by the local authorities to protect them? It must not be 
understood that I wish to justify or extenuate the lawless acts 
committed by ignorant mobs, nor do I deprecate the noble and 
unselfish efforts of Christian missionaries in general who spend 
the best part of their lives in China. What I desire to point out 
is that the preaching of the Gospel of Christ in the interior of 
China (except with great tact and discretion) will, in the nature 
of things, now and then run counter to popular prejudice and lead 
to some disturbance.” 


China, Mr. Ting-Fang asserted, has treated all foreign nations 
alike; the “open door” isin the line of her policy; she wants 
peace and desires to be let alone. He proceeded: 


““Some people call themselves highly civilized, and stigmatize 
others as uncivilized. What iscivilization? Does it mean solely 
the possession of superior force and ample supply of offensive and 
defensive weapons? I take it to mean something more. I un- 
derstand that a civilized nation should respect the rights of an- 
other nation, just the same as in society aman is bound to respect 
the rights of his neighbor. Civilization, as I understand it, does 
not teach people to ignore the rights of others, nor does it approve 
the seizure of another’s property against his will. It would bea 
sorry spectacle if such a glaring breach of the fundamental rights 
of man could be committed with impunity at the end of this nine- 
teenth century. . . . It would be better to live among the people 
who practise the tenets of Confucius and Mencius than among a 
people who profess to believe in the highest standard of morality 
but do not practise what they believe. The aphorism of Tenny- 
son should be changed so as to read: ‘Better fifty years in Cathay 
than a cycle in Europe.’” 


Russia, the speaker likened to “the leviathan,” which, “having 
no vitals, can not be mortally wounded, however severe the blow 
may be; with limitless numbers entrenched in her remote and 
unassailable strongholds she can neither be ousted from her pos- 
sessions nor prevented from advancing” : 


“It is madness to abate one particle of the issue and declare 
that something ought to be conceded for the cause of peace, to 
pretend, as do some Englishmen already weary of the strain, that 
Russia if given Northern China, or Constantinople, ora port on 
the Persian Gulf, will be content. She is not striving for por- 
tions, but for the whole of Asia; when she has gained this she 
knows, and we must eventually agree, that nothing human can 
resist her. Fortunately for the cause of freedom, America has 
just discovered that she is necessarily involved in the affairs of 
Eastern Asia; that she has a stake in common there with others 
whom she can already undersell in distant as well as in domestic 
markets; that her business compels her to join in the work of re- 
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ducing barbarians to order and educating them; finally, and per- 
haps most fortunately of all for the present crisis, that there is no 
real antagonism between the mother country and her once rebel- 
lious colony, but that friendly cooperation has only to be proffered 
to be eagerly accepted. When we realize that the menace of 
Russian aggression affects not only the political supremacy of 
Great Britain in Asia, but the free exercise of those high aspira- 
tions which are vital to the existence of every regenerate people, 
we will cease to imagine vain fears of imperialism and assemble 
the utmost strength of the enlightened West against that porten- 
tous imperialism embodied in the spirit of adevouring and devas- 
tating East. Finally, when we appreciate the fact that to secure 
China is the szme gua mon of Russian designs for the establish- 
ment of a universal empire, that, without her wealth and willing 
hands, the Muscovite can never become master of a double conti- 
nent, and so of the world, we will listen before it is too late to the 
Macedonian cry of that misgoverned nation to go over and help 
them.” 


Chloroform and Burglary.—‘It is seldom that the reverse side 
of a great question is turned to view as nicely as the Chinese min- 
ister exhibited the missionary question at Philadelphia Saturday. 
His statement of the case as it stands was made dispassionately 
and without the slightest show of prejudice; but the unmistakable 
truth of his argument must have left his hearersdumb. In trade, 
in law, and even in politics each side usually concedes something 
to the other and shows more or less respect for opposite opinions, 
but in religion, each is intolerant; there is no compromise, no 
middle ground. Christian nations have forced themselves into 
China with sword and musket. They havecompelled the Chinese 
to enter into treaties regardless of their prejudices. Not satisfied 
with the usual terms of treaties, which guarantee the safety of 
foreign subjects, the Chinese were compelled by a bloody war to 
add a ‘toleration clause,’ admitting Christian missionaries to 
proselyte among them. ...... 

“The missionaries began by assailing the doctrines of Confu- 
cius, which represented a development of three thousand years, 
asking the Chinese to discard them and accept at once a revealed 
religion of more recent date. A conservative people, like the 
Chinese, do not accept anything on the impulse of the moment. 
They wanted to see what Christianity has done for the Christians, 
and a lamentable exhibit has been before them from the day the 
Christian powers first broke into China until the present hour. 
To-day, Russia, Great Britain, France, and Germany are armed 
intruders upon theirsoil. While their missionaries are preaching 
the Gospel to the masses, conducting schools, and risking their 
lives in the service of the Prince of Peace, the governments which 
sent them forth are seizing Chinese territory. They are not only 
ordering China to ‘stand and deliver,’ but they are quarreling 
among themselves over the division of the spoil, before it is de- 


livered into their hands. 


“Under such circumstances, it is no wonder that furious mobs 
rage against the ‘foreign devils,’ and stone the missionaries to 
death. They have good reason for suspecting that the missiona- 
ries are sent to chloroform them with false doctrines, while their 
masters commit a stupendous burglary. This explains the re- 
luctance of China to accept anything at the hands of Christian 
powers. They can not believe that nations which insist in prac- 
tising vivisection upon them as a nation can be sincere in profess- 
ing the doctrines of Christianity, and the beautiful simplicity 
with which their minister to the United States states the case 
must bring the blush of shame to the cheek of every honest citi- 
zen of the Christian powers.”— 7he Tribune (Sil. Rep.), Detroit. 


Ideal and Actual Development.—‘‘The true policy of the 
Western powers is to maintain in China the ‘open door ’ for the 
commerce of all nations, and to strengthen the central govern- 
ment at Peking until by new rapid communications throughout 
the empire and the reorganization and equipment of a new Chinese 
army, the central Government can stand alone against internal re- 
bellion and against the world. Meantime, the civilization of 
China would be growing plastic under the constant impact of 
Western science and commerce, while the forward movement of 
great people, unexhausted by wars and temporarily checked by 
mere geographical isolation, would begin again. Such would be 
the idea development of China; but ideals are so often unrealized 
that the actual development may prove to be of a very different 
character. The Chinese are so virile a race, so persistent, so 
hard-working, and so clever, that the fear of encouraging their 
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ultimate supremacy may lead the Western nations into the selfish 
course of destroying Chinese unity and trying to make the people 
a mere reservoir for the world’s cheap labor and a market for the 
world’s goods.”— The Republican (Ind.), Springfield. 


“Minister Wu does not quite understand a civilization whose 
advance agents are the ‘reeking tube and iron shard’ of Kipling’s 
‘Recessional.’ But he will learn. We are doing a little ‘civi- 
lizing’ ourselves in the far East with those agencies, notwith- 
standing the golden rule and the Declaration of Independence.” 
— The Plain Dealer (Dem.), Cleveland. 





ARMY CANTEEN AND THE LAW. 


ECTION 17 of the army reorganization bill passed by the last 
Congress reads: 

“That no officer or private soldier shall be detailed to sell intoxicating 
drinks, as a bartender or otherwise, in any post-exchange or canteen, nor 
shallany other person be required or allowed to sell such liquors in any 
encampment or fort or on any premises used for military purposes by the 
United States ; and the Secretary of War is thereby directed to issue such 
general order as may be necessary to carry the provisions of this section 
into full force and effect.” 

Under an interpretation of the law by Attorney-General Griggs, 


the War Department has issued an order providing that— 


“no person shall be required, permitted, or allowed to sell liquors 
of any kind, character, or description in any encampment or fort 
or any premises used for military purposes by the United States; 
and commanding officers are especially enjoined to see that this 
prohibition is strictly enforced, and that the sales of liquors in the 
canteen are confined to the sales of beer and light wines by civil- 
ians employed in the canteen for the purpose by the proper gov- 
ernment authorities.” 


Thus the “anti-canteen law,” which aimed to abolish the sale 
of all kinds of liquors in connection with the army, is construed to 
permit the continued sale of beer and light wines as heretofore, 
except that civilians instead of soldiers are to be employed. 

The logic by which the Attorney-General maintains such an 
interpretation of the law is severely criticized by many papers, 
regardless of their usual attitude toward liquor legislation. 
Briefly, Attorney-General Griggs takes the position that if the 
act was intended to be entirely prohibitory, a less circuitous route 
would have reached the point, declaration being confined, for 
example, to a provision stating that no intoxicating drinks should 
be dealt in or sold in any post exchange or canteen or on any 
premises used for military purposes. He takes up three clauses 
of section 17 separately, and finds as to the first that it merely 
forbids the detail of any officer or private soldier to sell intoxi- 
cants, and that this designation of one class of individuals as for- 
bidden to do a certain thing implies that all other classes not men- 
tioned are not forbidden todo it. The second clause, beginning 
“nor shall any other person,” refers toan entirely different matter 
from the canteen, according to the Attorney-General, namely: 
the discretion exercised by commanders in allowing persons to 
come upon the premises tosell drinks. It forbids any such license 
or permission to be granted hereafter by any military officer, but 
in no way affects the canteens covered by the first clause. The 
third clause, directing the Secretary of War to issue an order to 
carry the provisions of the act into effect, the Attorney-General 
construes as strengthening his separation of the clauses and lils 
interpretation thereof, for, he says, an absolutely prohibitory act 
would execute itself and require no general order from the Secre- 
tary of War; the required order from the War Department is to 
apply to the future sales in post exchanges or canteens. The 
Attorney-General’s opinion concludes : 


“The act having forbidden the employment of soldiers as bar- 
tenders or salesmen of intoxicating drinks, it would be lawful and 
appropriate for the managers of the post exchanges to emp/oy 
civilians for that purpose. Of course, employment is a matter of 
contract, and not of requirement or permission. The regulation 
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of the post exchanges and canteens being within the power of the 
Secretary of War, the act means that he shall by order modify the 
regulations upon that subject so as to make them consistent with 
the provisions of this act. To that end, it will be requisite that 
he shall determine the question of the persons who may be em- 
ployed in the post exchanges, and such other conditions and re- 
quirements in connection therewith as his good judgment may 
dictate. 

“The result of these reflections is, then, that this section does 
not prohibit the continuance of the sale of intoxicating drinks 
through the canteen section of the post exchanges, as heretofore 
organized and carried on, except that, of course, no officer or 
soldier can be put on duty in the canteen section to do the selling, 
either directly or indirectly. This latter the law clearly prohibits.” 


Senator Hausbrough, of South Dakota, who offered the anti- 
canteen amendment, points out that the Attorney-General, in di- 
viding the sections into clauses, puts a period after the word 
“canteen,” where, as the law stands, a comma is used. 
further : 


He says 


“I do not understand that the Secretary of War, in calling for 
the opinion, had any doubt as to the intent of Congress in enact- 
ing this statute. He merely asked for a construction upon which 
to base the order which he is required to issue. So far as Jam 
advised, there zs no doubt in the mind of any Senator or Mem- 
ber as to the purpose of the law. It is well understood that the 
object was not to wipe out the canteen as such, but fo prohibit the 
selling of liquor as a feature of that institution. And in pro- 
hibiting the sale of liquor in the canteen it follows as a matter of 
course that it was intended to prohibit it elsewhere on all prem- 
ises used for military purposes. . . . The public history of the 
times applied to this case would not warrant the introduction of a 
bill or the passage of a law prohibiting the sale of liquor by one in- 
dividual in one room and permitting its sale by another individual 
in an adjoining room. ...... 

“Now the question is, Would the employment of a civilian to 
dispense liquor in the army canteen constitute a violation of that 
portion of the act which prohibits the selling on military prem- 
ises? With all due respect for the opinion of the Attorney- 
General, who says it would not, it seems to me that the section, 
construed as a whole as it must be, is very clear in directing the 
Secretary of War to issue an order prohibiting the sale of liquor 
‘on any premises used for military purposes by the United States.’ 
The army canteen, where it exists at all, is invariably located on 
such military premises. The statute provides in express terms, 
‘nor shall any other person be required or allowed to sell such 
liquors in any encampment or fort or on any premises used for 
military purposes by the United States. ’ 

“The provision which prohibits sales by ‘any other person’ on 
‘any premises used for military pur- 
poses’ must stand or fall, it appears to 
me, with the one which forbids the sale 
in canteens by officers or soldiers, and 
the employment of a civilian to sell 
liquor in the canteen would, I know, be 
4 violation of the spirit and purpose of 
the whole section.” 


Noah Davis, ex-judge of the New 
York City supreme court, says - 


“The clear and manifest intent of the 
act is that the sales of ‘intoxicating 
drinks’ shall not be made ‘in any en- 
campment or fort, or on any premises 
used for military purposes by the United 
States.’ The purpose is obvious. It is 
to prevent the sale of intoxicating liq- 
tors within any of the encampments, 
forts, or premises used for military pur- 
Poses by the United States, either by 
€xpress detailment or by express or neg- 
ligent allowance. 

“I have read the opinion of the At- 
torney-General in construction of the 
act in question, and can not assent to 
its correctness. It goes upon the theory 
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that the forbidding by statute of one offense is the authorizing 
of all other such or similiar offenses. He seems to think that 
the forbidding by act of Congress of one class of offenses in one 
class of places, is an implied authorization of such offenses by 
such or other persons in all other places. 

“TI am not familiar with any such rule of construction in aid of 
crime, but if there be such a rule it surely is not applicable where 
the act that forbids a class of persons from being appointed to do 
an act proceeds to enact that no other person sha//‘be required 
or allowed’ to do the act in the same place or on any other prem- 
ises used for military purposes in the United States. 

“In my judgment, therefore, the opinion of the Attorney- 
General should not be accepted as the end of the law.” 


An Extraordinary Decision.—‘“To the ordinary, unexpanded 
mind these two provisions would seem absolutely to forbid the 
sale of liquor on military premises by either a person in the mili- 
tary service or any other person; but ‘Glory-crowned Heights’ 
Griggs, with his intelligence full of expansion, has decided that 
‘it would be lawful and appropriate for the managers of the post 
exchanges to employ civilians for that purpose.’ We have read 
more than once the alleged reasoning by which the law officer of 
the Government reaches this extraordinary conclusion, but we can 
make neither head nor tail out of an argument that, when a law 
says that liquor shall not be sold on certain premises by anybody, 
it means that it may be sold by somebody. However, what 
Griggs says ‘goes,’ and the whole controversy will have to be re- 
opened next winter, with a view to seeing whether a law can be 
passed which means, in the Attorney-General’s opinion, what it 
says.”"— The Evening Post (lnd.), New York. 


Unorganized Sentiment vs. Political Combinations.—“ There 
has seldom been anything upon which the moral forces of the 
country were so thoroughly united as they were upon the ques- 
tion of the beer-selling army canteen. ‘The canteen must go’ 
was the sentiment, not of a faction nor of a section, but of the 
Christian citizenship of the nation, The petitions to President 
McKinley, praying him to exercise his authority as the com- 
mander-in-chief and abolish the outrage, have numbered thou- 
sands. It was stated upon the floor of Congress during the dis- 
cussion of the anti-canteen law that more petitions had been sent 
to Congress for the passage of the Ellis bill, which included the 
abolition of canteens among its provisions, than were ever before 
received by that body for the passage of any bill. 

“So strong was this sentiment and so manifest the people’s will 
that the anti-canteen law was passed by the Senate with scarcely 
a dissenting voice; and twice—once as an amendment tothe Hull 
army bill, and once as embodied in the final army bill—was 
adopted by the House practically unanimously. 


“No one ever had any doubt as to what the law meant. It was 


accepted everywhere as meaning just what its plain language ex- 
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pressed, the abolition of the sale of intoxicating drinks in the 
army canteen; and no one ever attempted to escape its plain 
meaning, save a few politicians, military and otherwise, who 
make their headquarters about the War Department. But the 
people’s will was at the mercy of those politicians, since its only 
representation in Washington is an unorganized sentiment, which 
again, as many times before, has proven itself able to secure the 
enactment of a law, but powerless to command its execution. 

“The Attorney-General’s opinion is strongly characterized by 
Judge Noah Davis as ‘one of the most remarkable perversions of 
law in legal history.” We do not see how any one who closely 
compares the law with the opinion can escape the same harsh 
conclusion...... . 

“The lesson is the same old lesson that good people are so long 
in learning: that private and personal character are not deter- 
mining factors in political combinations. Political results are 
accomplished by political combinations, and victories over the 
drink traffic must be won, if at all, through combinations politi- 
cally hostile to that traffic, not through the personal feelings of 
good men who are yet folitically allied to that traffic... . We, 
more wisely than we knew, wrote a month ago what we now 
repeat with fuller appreciation of its meaning: ‘The chief les- 
son of the anti-canteen victory, after all, is that moral interests 
must cease to be side issues and “led-horses” in politics.’ ”— 
The New Voice (Proh.), New York. 


“Secretary Alger having, for reasons best known to himself, 
decided that the law designed to prevent the furnishing of intoxi- 
cating liquor to the soldier through the agency of the army can- 
teen ought to be nullified, he had imagined that he had found a 
way to nullify it through a technicality. The Attorney-General, 
who seems to make a specialty of furnishing opinions that the 
laws of Congress are inoperative when it suits the purpose of 
some interests to have them so declared, officially informed the 
Secretary of War that his scheme of ‘whipping the devil around 
the stump’ is a good one and legally sound. . . . Secretary 
Alger was evidently anxious to find a hole in the law into which 
to stick a beer faucet, and Attorney-General Griggs was ready to 
assure him there was one. If they had not been so desirous of 
finding a hole there would have been none poked into it.”— 7he 
Plain Dealer (Dem.), Cleveland. 


“According to an opinion just rendered by the Attorney- 
General of the United States, the canteen is not abolished under 
the law referred to, and it is an incalculable blessing to the cause 
of true temperance in the army that the efforts of the cold-water 
fanatics fell short."—7he Ohio State Record (Liguor Paper), 
Columbus, Ohio. 





CONSTITUTION AND THE “OPEN DOOR.”—I. 


A QUESTION that is rising into increasing prominence in the 

complex Philippine problem is that of the tariff. The im- 
portance of this feature of the situation may be seen from the fact 
that the total value of the imports of the islands in 1897 amounted 
to $9,000,000 in gold, and the exports to $21,000,000. The share 
of this trade that this country shall control may depend on the 
character of our tariff schedule. The question, therefore, that is 
now agitating the minds of American manufacturers is: Do the 
tariff laws in force on this side of the Pacific inevitably extend to 
cover the ports of our Asiatic archipelago; or can Congress make 
a special tariff, or even grant free trade to them, if it so desires? 
The Treaty of Peace with Spain provides merely that— 


“the United States will, for the term of ten years from the date 
of the exchange of the ratifications . . . admit Spanish ships and 
merchandise to the ports of the Philippine Islands on the same 
terms as ships and merchandise of the United States.” 


Many, taking it for granted that England wants free trade, or 
the ‘open door,” in the islands, suspect that the Administration 
is contemplating such a policy, altho no such official declaration 
has been made. Aside from the advisability or inadvisability of 
the “‘open-door” policy, it has been fiercely attacked by Andrew 
Carnegie and others as unconstitutional. The clause of the Con- 
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stitution upon which they base their contention is the following 
provision of subdivision 1 of section 8 of Article I. : 

‘** All duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
States.” 

The friends of the “open-door” policy reply with the following 
provision of section 3 of Article IV. : 

‘*Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States.” 

The former clause, say the opponents of the policy further, does 
not apply to the Philippines, because Congress has not yet ex- 
tended the power of the Constitution to those islands. The Con- 
stitution, in other words, does not always accompany United 
States control, but must wait for the direction of Congress. The 
Philippines, then, may be under the control of our Government, 
yet outside the provisions of the Constitution. 

Both friends and foes of this policy are influential and deter- 
mined, and it will not be surprising if the constitutionality of a 
separate tariff for the Philippines is finally carried to the Supreme 
Court. Opportunely, two writers have searched out previous de- 
cisions of the court bearing on the case, and from these draw 
their conclusions. One finds that the policy is plainly constitu- 
tional; the other, that it is plainly unconstitutional. Mr. Benja- 
min S. Dean, writingin 74e Green Bag, Boston, finds the “ open- 
door” policy unconstitutional. The opposite view, as presented 
by Mr. Charles A. Gardiner, in The American Law Review, 
will be considered in an article to follow this. 

Mr. Dean quotes first from a supreme-court decision rendered 
soon after California was ceded to the United States. Cross, 
Hobson & Co, had attempted to land foreign goods in the port of 
San Francisco without the payment of duty, holding that as there 
was no port of entry, and the port being in the territory and not 
in the United States, there was no authority to collect the duties. 
The firm paid the duties under protest and brought suit to re- 
cover. The court said, in part: 


“By the ratification of the treaty, California became a part of 
the United States. And as there is nothing differently stipulated 
in the treaty with respect to commerce, it became instantly bound 
and privileged by the laws which Congress had passed to raise a 
revenue from duties on imports and tonnage. ... The right 
claimed to land foreign goods within the United States at any 
place out of a collection district, if allowed, would be a violation 
of that provision in the Constitution which enjoins that all duties, 
imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
States. Indeed, it must be very clear that no such right exists, 
and that there was nothing in the condition of California to ex- 
empt importers of foreign goods into it from payment of the same 
duties which were chargeable in the other ports of the United 
States.” 


Mr. Dean says: 


“This case is exactly in point; it is dealing with precisely the 
same situation which will exist when the Philippine Islands are 
brought under the jurisdiction of the United States by conquest, 
and the court distinctly asserts that the constitutional provision 
in respect to duties is as active in the conquered territory of Cali- 
fornia as in any other port of the United States. We come, then, 
to the consideration of the question whether the Constitution. 
under the provisions of section 3 of Article IV., has authorized 
Congress to override this positive rule of the Constitution in deal- 
ing with the territories which may from time to time come within 
its control, for, unless this has been done, the ‘open-door’ policy 
can not be inaugurated, unless we are willing to adopt the same 
policy in respect to all of our ports of entry.” 


Mr. Dean then takes up, in support of his contention, no less 
famous a decision than the one rendered in the Dred Scott case. 
Concerning section 3 of Article IV. of the Constitution the court 
said : 


“The counsel for the plaintiff has laid much stress upon that 
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article in the Constitution which confers on Coagress the power 
‘To dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory or other property belonging tothe United States’ ; 
but, in the opinion of the court, that provision has no bearing 
upon the present controversy, and the power there given, what- 
ever it may be, is confined, and was intended to be confined, to 
the territory which at that time belonged to, or was claimed by, 
the United States, and was within their boundaries as settled by 
the treaty with Great Britain, and can have no influence upon a 
territory afterward acquired from a foreign government. It was 
a special provision for a known and particular territory, and to 
meet a present emergency, and nothing more.” 


The court enters into an exhaustive discussion of the history 
of the clause under consideration, and concludes that— 


“there is certainly no power given by the Constitution to the fed- 
eral Government to establish or maintain colonies bordering on 
the United States or at a distance, to be ruled and governed at 
its own pleasure; nor to enlarge its territorial limits in any way, 
except by the admission of new States.” 


Mr. Dean thus reaches the question as to whether Congress 
must extend the Constitution to the new territory, or whether the 
Constitution expands unbidden to cover all places in the posses- 


sion of the. United States. He quotes again from the Dred Scott 
decision : 


“But the power of Congress over the person or property of a 
citizen can never be a mere discretionary power under our Con- 
stitution and form of government. The powers of the govern- 
ment and the rights and privileges of the citizen are regulated and 
plainly defined by the Constitution itself. And when the territory 
becomes a part of the United States, the federal Government 
centers into possession in the character impressed upon it by those 
who created it. Jt enters upon it with its powers over the citi- 
sen strictly defined and limited by the Constitution, from which 
it derives its own existence, and by virtue of which alone it con- 
tinues to exist and act as a government and sovereignty. /¢ has 
no powers of any kind beyond zt ; and it can not, when it enters 
a territory of the United States, put off its character, and assume 
discretionary or despotic powers which the Constitution has 
denie@ tei ...5 6 

“The territory being a part of the United States, the govern- 
ment and the citizen both enter it under the authority of the Con- 
stitution, with their respective rights defined and marked out. 
.. . ‘The powers over person and property of which we speak 
are not only not granted to Congress, but are in express terms 
denied, and they are forbidden to exercise them. And this pro- 
hibition is not confined to the States, but the words are general, 
and extend to the whole territory over which the Constitution 
gives it power to legislate, including those portions of it remain- 
ing under territorial government, as well as that governed by 
States. It is a total absence of power everywhere within the 
dominion of the United States, and places the citizens of a terri- 
tory, sofar as these rights are concerned, on the same footing 
with citizens of the States, and guards them as firmly and 
plainly against any inroads which the general Government might 
attempt, under the plea of implied or incidental powers.’” 


Mr. Dean draws his conclusion as follows: 


“This being the law, that there is no power in Congress higher 
than the Constitution, it must be apparent that the ‘open-door’ 
policy, which undertakes to give European nations the same 
rights in the Philippines as ourselves, can not be made operative. 
The moment these islands are annexed to the United States they 
become a part of its territory, and are subject to the provisions of 
the Constitution, which requires that ‘all duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises shall be uniform throughout the United States,’ and that ‘no 
‘ax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State.’ 

e Dingley tariff act, by operation of law, becomes operative at 
very port of entry in any of the possessions of the United States 
mediately upon the ratification of the treaty of session, and the 

igress has no authority to change it, except as it may change 
law in respect to all ports of entry. By the same act of ratifi- 

n the inhabitants of the Philippines become naturalized citi- 

sof the United States, and entitled to all of the rights and 
rivileges of citizens of the United States; they may come into 
the State of New York, and, after a residence of one year, become 
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entitled to vote at all elections. It equally nullifies the contract- 
labor law, in so far as these islanders are concerned, and the op- 
portunities for profitable colonization of voters is thus materially 
extended.” 


THE LATE JUSTICE FIELD. 


tap saesnges J. FIELD, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States (retired), died on April 9 at 
the age of eighty-two years. Justice Field retired from the 
bench in December, 1897, having served a longer term by one 
month and six days than any other justice—a total period of 
thirty-four years, six months, and eleven days. An account of 


¥ ; of 





STEPHEN J. FIELD. 


his judicial career by Justice Field himself, together with repre- 
sentative newspaper comment upon it, appeared in THe LiTErR- 
ARY Dicest, October 30, 1897. Current comment occasioned by 
his death covers largely the same grounds of praise and criticism. 
According to his own statement, he alone wrote 620 opinions of 
the Supreme Court and previously prepared 57 opinions in circuit 
court and 365 in the supreme court of the State of California, 
1,042 in all. The Chicago 7imes-Herald (Rep.) refers to Justice 
Field’s record-breaking service in the United States Supreme 
Court as emphasizing some of the more pronounced traits of the 
man: “The explanation is not one merely of longevity and an 
early appointment. Judge Field clung to his place after his 
health and strength had failed, fortwo reasons. The first was his 
hatred of President Cleveland, the second was his determination 
to beat the record after that hatred had been gratified. Thoa 
Democrat, he would not retire and let the Democratic President 
appoint his successor because of his personal animosity against 
him. Having held on till Cleveland was himself out of office, the 
old fighter might have found his routine duties unendurable, but 
there was something that appealed to his dogged perseverance in 
the idea of exceeding Marshall’s term upon the bench and nerved 
him for a last struggle. . . . The judge prevailed over all the 
enemies of his youth and manhood alike, but it can not be said 
that he was ever popular in California. A common criticism of 
him in the State was that he was too warm a friend of the corpo- 
rations. ‘This was not necessarily true, but it had its effect. It 
is strange, therefore, that here in Chicago the judge should be 
known and remembered for his decision against a corporation. 
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His was the opinion that fortified the city against the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company and saved the Lake front to the peo- 
ple.” The Nashville American (Dem.) notes that “one of his 
most famous decisions, in which he gave the casting vote and 
wrote the opinion for the court, was in the ‘test-oath ’ case an- 
nulling the validity of the iron-clad oath. He was a member of 
the Hayes-Tilden electoral commission, and altho appointed to 
the bench by a Republican, voted his convictions on the merits of 
the case for Tilden.” The Baltimore News (Ind.) says: “His 
decisions were always on the side of personal liberty, and he ad- 
hered firmly to what he deemed right, regardless of ‘policy’ or 
pressure. His absolute disregard of prevailing public opinion 
and even of bodily harm in doing his duty was proved in many 
ways. The Chinese were, and ina large measure still are, deeply 
hated in California. Altho California was Justice Field’s home, 
he always opposed making any distinction between the rignts and 
freedom of the Chinese and other people.” 





PUERTO RICO AS A TERRITORY. 


R. HENRY K. CARROLL, for many years on the edi- 
torial staff of The /ndependent, has been making a tour 
of Puerto Rico for six months as the President’s special commis- 
sioner. Just before hisreturn to this country, he was interviewed 
by a representative of the San Juan News as to his opinions on 
the island’s present and probable future condition. Among 
other interesting points it was brought out that Dr. Carroll would 
recommend for Puerto Rico a territorial form of government. He 
made the following reply to the reporter’s question : 


“I think that the best form of government for the people of 
Puerto Rico is the territorial. There is no reason why the Ha- 
waiian Islands should be given a territorial form ef government 
in preference to Puerto Rico. I believe that the people of this 
island are competent for the measure of self-government that a 
territory implies. I do not mean that they will not make mis- 
takes. I do not find that the people of our States are free from 
blunders, but I believe that it is perfectly safe to make Puerto Rico 
a territory. The people are disposed to be peaceable and orderly. 
They are not revolutionary, as in many Spanish-American coun- 
tries; they have never given Spain any cause for trouble in this 
direction, and I find among them hearty aspirations after a higher, 
freer, and better form of government than they have ever been 
privileged to enjoy.” 


As to the prospect of an early return of civil government to the 
island, Dr. Carroll said that it would not be possible until Con- 
gress should take suitable action. What with the various other 
matters incident tothe organization of a new Congress, he thought 
it improbable that Puerto Rico will be relieved of military rule 
within a year. He continued with the following outline of prob- 
able action by our Government : 


“In the mean time I know it is the desire of the President to do 
everything possible under the present system of military govern- 
ment to bring prosperity to Puerto Rico. It isnot possible, under 
the Constitution, for him to modify the tariff system of the United 
States so as to admit the products of Puerto Rico free. He has 
shown his good will toward this new possession by giving effect 
to a tariff which was revised in the interest, first, of protection of 
the industries of the island; second, of cheaper foodstuffs and 
cotton goods for the poorer classes; and third, for the benefit of 
the agricultural interests by making agricultural implements, 
such as hoes, spades, machetes, etc., free of duty, and greatly 
lowering the duty on agricultural machinery, and especially upon 
detached parts of machines. He has proved that the United 
States 1s disinterested in this by subjecting the commerce of his 
own country to the same rates of duty as are imposed upon the 
commerce of Spain, Germany, England, and other countries. 
General Henry is, I believe, in full accord with the policy of the 
President, and will do everything that he can to alleviate condi- 
tions of distress which are unhappily to be found in many parts of 
the island, and will institute reforms as rapidly as possible. What 
he has already done in the interest of humanity, good govern- 
ment, and good order is an earnest of what he means todo. I 
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am sure that he has the confidence of the people of the island. 
His course so far has certainly deserved it. ...... 

“It is not within the power of the President, under the Consti- 
tution, to open the markets of the United States to the products 
of Puerto Rico. It is, of course, in the power of Congress, and it 
seems to me that the future both of the United States and Puerto 
Rico require, whatever form of government may be given to 
Puerto Rico, that the commerce between the two shall be entirely 
unrestricted. The natural market of Puerto Rico is the United 
States; the natural market for the manufactures of the United 
States is Puerto Rico. If free trade be granted, and I trust that 
it will, I expect to see the bonds of commerce draw our new pos- 
session closely to us and make it what it really aspires to, be, an 
integral part of the United States.” 


Dr. Carroll was asked what he thought to be the most urgent 
reforms that should be undertaken by the Government in order to 
restore prosperity in the island. He answered that the first, in 
the order of importance, is the construction of good roads; the 
second reform, in point of both importance and urgency, is, in 
my judgment, that of the public schools; the third reform should 
be municipal government; and another reform which ought to be 
immediately undertaken in the interest of humanity is the condi- 
tion and management of the jails. Headded: “There are many 
other reforms which ought to be undertaken at an early date for 
the improvement of the moral, physical], and social condition of 
the people, but these are the most urgent.” 


VACANCIES IN THE SENATE. 


HERE will be three, and probably four, vacancies in the 
new Senate of the United States owing to the failure of 
state legislatures toelect. Consequently the demand for a con- 
stitutional amendment providing for the election of Senators by 
popular vote is revived by a large proportion of the newspapers. 
Senator Quay’s chief supporter in Philadelphia, 7he /nguzrer, is 
among the insistent advocates of such a change. Other papers 
advocate a general adoption of the primary-nomination plan pro- 
posed in Virginia. Senator Hoar is quoted as suggesting that 
after the seventh ballot election shall be by a plurality instead of 
a majority of a legislature. Nomination of candidates by the 
state conventions of the parties is advocated by the San José, 
Cal., Mercury. The wrong inflicted upon the States by legisla- 
tures which fail to give the States their rightful representation in 
the Senate demands some remedy according to papers of every 
political persuasion. “The shame of Senate elections,” as now 
seen by the New York Press (Rep.), is set forth as follows: 


“Pennsylvania now has a bribery investigation on hand as the 
result of an all-winter’s so far futile effort to elect a Senator. In 
Delaware, her next-door neighbor, public opinion has convicted 
three Democrats of bribe-taking, for votes changed on the last 
day of that legislature’s entirely futile effort to elect a Senator. 
Utah also failed to elect a Senator, but not to hold a bribery in- 
vestigation. In Californiathe bribery investigation began almost 
with the session itself. There is no Senator there, but ample 
evidence of corruption. Montana varies the routine. She has 
elected a Senator and declared that he was elected honestly. But 
she holds in her Treasury $40,000, in the distribution of which fo! 
votes his agents were detected. 

“Any observer not thoroughly conversant with American con 
ditions would be justified in arguing from this state of facts tha 
virtue has gone out completely from our political life. In only 
twelve of the thirty States electing each a Senator to the Fifty 
sixth Congress have there been real contests for the post. An 
in six of these, including last year in Ohio, there have been 
bribery investigations. In three there have been no election: 
In forty-five States of the Union and three hundred and fift 
seven representative districts there were popular elections last 
fall. There is no pretense that a single delegation was elecic 
by bribery. There will be scarcely a bribery contest before th« 
next House from all of these nearly four hundred districts. Two 
years before a popular Presidential election was held in which «2 
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both sides moneyed interests were concerned to an extent unpre- 
cedented. Not a single vote in the Electoral College was chal- 
lenged for bribery. Despite a lot of loose talk from the more 
irresponsible members of the defeated party, not a scintilla of 
evidence was ever presented that a single one of the 14,073,285 
votes cast had been obtained by bribery. For the first time in 
twenty-four years a Presidential election passed without enrich- 
ing the language by some term borrowed from the cipher of politi- 
cal managers—such as ‘soap’ (1880), ‘mules’ (1876), ‘blocks of 
five’ (1888)—to express the purchase of votes. 

“Thus we see that while new and engrossing issues have had a 
distinctly purifying effect on popular elections, they have had 
none at all on legislative elections. ‘The system has failed to re- 
spond, It no longer, in an ever-increasing number of instances, 
represents the people, who have got through with their political 
and gone about their private business two months before the leg- 
islatureseven meet. ‘The class of men who compose these bodies, 
since the extension of federal functions and the provisions of state 
constitutions have minimized the importance of the States and 
limited the authority of their legislatures, can no longer be trusted 
with the execution of this tremendous delegated power. 

“The country’s political life is by no means as corrupt as its 
Senate elections would indicate. But it must share the shame of 
the bodies which conduct such elections as long as it permits 
them to remain as a representative part, or source of a represen- 
tative part, of federal government.” 





Officially at Peace.—‘“ On the 11th of April, 1898, the Presi- 
dent sent to Congress his famous message requesting authority to 
intervene by arms in the affairs of Cuba; on the 11th of April, 1899, 
ratifications of the treaty of peace having been exchanged, he 
issued his proclamation formally announcing the fact to the world. 
At first glance it may seem that inasmuch as we have had no 
fighting with the Spaniards since the fall of Manila on the 13th 
of August last, yesterday’s proclamation made practically little 
difference in our relations with Spain, but, in fact, it restores our 
relations with that country to the axte-del/um basis. We shall 
raise the rank of our representative to the court of Madrid to that 
of ambassador, a courtesy which Spain is prepared to reciprocate. 

“The $20,000,000 which we agreed to pay Spain, when we in- 
sisted on the cession of the Philippines, will be delivered to her 
on her order whenever she may desire it. There are enough 
matters left over from the war, such as claims of the citizens or 
subjects for reimbursement, etc., to make the immediate resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations desirable. Trade between the two 
countries was resumed almost as soon as the protocol was signed 
in August last, and tho it has been kept up without interruption 
its volume will doubtless perceptibly increase now that the war is 
officially declared to be over. In the readjustment of trade rela- 
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tions to the new tariffs of Cuba and Puerto Rico, there will also 
be employment for the ambassadors. 

“The money which we pay Spain will be most acceptable to 
her. It may stave off the day of reckoning with the hosts of 
creditors that watch the Spanish coffers. If Spain can maintain 
domestic peace for a few years the $20,000,000 may be the means 
of preventing a crash which would shake not only Spain but pos- 
sibly Franceaswell. The reestablishment of diplomatic relations 
with Madrid ought not to be attended with any great difficulties. 
Eight months have elapsed since the fighting ended. Spanish 
passions havecooled. Spain has so much of fatalism in her men- 
tal composition that she accepts the inevitable more calmly than 
France would. It is probable that our ambassador will be re- 
ceived with all courtesy, and that the relations of the two coun- 
tries will proceed as calmly as if there had been no war. 

“The year which elapsed between the 11th of April, 1898, and 
the 11th of April, 1899, was one of the most momentous which the 
United States has known. It changed the United States from a 
self-contained power to one with interests in far-off seas, and with 
embarrassments beyond its borders. The war may or may not 
have planted the seed of great constitutional changes. That re- 
mains to be seen, but certainly no twelvemonth in its history ever 
more radically affected the public policy of the United States. 
Even the emancipatigqn of the slaves was not so suddenly brought 
about as was the policy of expansion. On the 11th of April, 1898, 
the feeling of our people that Spanish rule in the New World must 
be brought to an end was universal; but it may be doubted if 
there were one hundred Americans reputed sane who believed 
that a year thereafter an American army would be fighting in the 
Philippines, off the coast of Asia, to assert and maintain our sov- 
ereignty in those islands. There in the Far East to-day is the 
gravest of all the many problems that war bequeathed to us.”— 
The Transcript (Ind. Rep.), Boston. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


REGARDING gimetalism as a sort of canned issue, the Administration 
doesn’t believe in reopening it at this time.— 7he Avenitng News, Detrott.: 


IF the United States really should give the Philippines “honest govern- 
ment,” what a temptation there would be to emigrate there from Pennsy!]- 
vania !— 7he Sentinel, Indianapolis. 


A BIG telescope is to be constructed at Paris for the Exposition, which will 
bring the moon within forty miles of the earth. Here's another annexation 
outrage.— 7he Commercial Appeal, Memphis. 
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Area of group, 1.500 square miles ; population, 36,000. 


Reproduced from recent photograph. Courtesy of M/issionary 
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MATAAFA AND THE DOMINIONS HE CLAIMS. 
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A MEAN TRICK. 


Alger and Corbin will make a scapegoat out of Eagan.—7he Tribune, 
Minneapolis. 
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MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP AND THE ALDERMAN. 


ALDERMAN: “What will be the use of being an alderman? Municipal 
Ownership will make all that look like Confederate money.”—Fvening 
News, Detroit. 
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Uncle Sammy went a fishing for to catch a whale, 
And all the water that he had was in a leaky pail. 


—The Republic, St. Louts. 
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BE IT PEACE OR WAR, UNCLE SAM WILL BE WELL REPRESENTED AT THE HAGUE. 
—The Journal, Minneapolis. 


alliance with none.”—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


CURRENT CARTOONS. 





“Honest friendship with all nations, entangling 


—The World, New York. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


IS AMERICA “CRIPPLING ART”? 


ISS LILLIAN BELL, a well-known Chicago novelist, has 
recently attracted a good deal of attention by her pro- 
nouncement that ‘The Puritan element in America is crippling 
art.” In the course of the address in which this statement oc- 
curred Miss Bell said: 


“When Boston rejects one of the masterpieces of a genius be- 
cause it is nude; when a magazine which never permits an artist 
to picture in its pages a woman in déco//eté gown circulates three 
quarters of a million copies in a month; when the serial publica- 
tion of ‘Trilby * caused the circulation of a magazine to diminish 
by several thousand; when the people of a great, educated, and 
enlightened country like ours say, ‘We will have nothing on our 
walls or on our book-shelves that our daughters can not look at 
while in the presence of young men,’'then, I say, it is time to 
lock up your daughters and jail your young men and drive your 
artists to Europe. ...... 

“It is the American girl to-day whe keeps your sculptors at 
work on portrait busts, your artists at genre pictures, and your 
authors to novels which deal with the labor question, the strug- 
gles of the nouveau riche, the making of money, and flabby love 
tales.” 


The speaker further complained that American fiction never 
grasps “the great things of life, the problems of existence, which 
are tearing like wolves at your hearts and mine.” Mr. W. D. 
Howells, in one of his weekly contributions to Lzterature, takes 
up Miss Bell’s accusation, as far as it applies to fiction. The 
wolfish problems of existence are, in Mr, Howells’s opinion, 
“very largely economical.” ‘To quote his words: 


“With those who have no money they are the question of a job, 
and the pay they shall get forit. This is of a far more vital sig- 
nificance and heartrending consequence than the critic or the 
novelist, even, can often be persuaded to believe. With those 
who have money it is the question of losing it, and the anguish 
and squalor of coming down to narrower things; or it is the secret 
remorse for wasting it, the corroding shame for spending it self- 
ishly while many hunger and freeze in sight of the riot. Then, 
for a real, wolfish, tearing problem, a mortgage is not a bad 
thing; and a note falling due at the bank and no money to pay it, 
is very well.” 


Mr. Howells admits that there are also social, civic, and relig- 
ious problems, which beset ninety-nine hundredths of us; and 
domestic questions such as how one shall get on with a nagging 
wife or a brutal husband, and “wear life out with the patience 
that brings peace at last.” Besides these: 


“There are other domestic problems, such as a daughter’s wish 
in her innocent heart to marry a fool or drunkard, and how to 
prevent it; or ason’s determination to bring a goose or a cat into 
the family circle, and how to keep him from doing it. Questions 
like these rob the nights of sleep, and turn the watcher’s hair 
gray and age the soul itself. Or, there is a lingering, hopeless 
Sickness, which must be borne by the sufferer, and by those who 
love the sufferer: how to bear this nobly is often a problem, 
which, if not wolfish, is inexpressibly lacerating. ...... 

“The books which deal with the problems noted and with kin- 
dred questions are as powerful and important as any which treat 
the emotional, or hysterical, or even the equivocal questions; and 
they may be openly read by young people together and in all 
families,” 

Tho Mr. Howells is inclined to take Miss Bell’s address not too 
Seriously, .e admits the reality of one of the questions it brought 
up, that of expansion in American fiction. In a later issue of 


Literature he considers a certain recent novel as a case in point, 
and writes: 


“ Whether we shall abandon the old-fashioned American ideal 
of a novel as something which may be read by all ages and sexes, 
for the European notion of it as something fit only for age and 
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experience, and for men rather than women; whether we shall 
keep to the bounds of the provincial proprieties, or shall include 
within the imperial territory of our fiction the passions and the 
motives of the savage world which underlies as well as environs 
civilization, are points which this book sums up and puts con- 
cretely; and it is for the reader, not for the author, to make an- 
swer. There is no denying the force with which he makes the 
demand, and there is no denying the hypocrisies which the old- 
fashioned ideal of the novel involved. But society, as we have it, 
is a tissue of hypocrisies, beginning with the clothes in which we 
hide our nakedness, and we have to ask ourselves how far we 
shall part with them at his demand. The hypocrisies are the 
proprieties, the decencies, the morals; they are by no means alto- 
gether bad; they are, perhaps, the beginning of civilization; but 
whether they should be the end of it is another affair, That is 
what we are to consider in entering upon a career of imperial ex- 
pansion in a region where the Monroe doctrine was never valid. 
From the very first Europe invaded and controlled in our literary 
world. The time may have come at last when we are to invade 
and control Europe in literature. I do not say that it has come, 
but if it has we may have to employ European means and 
methods.” 


A writer in 7he Critic takes Miss Bell up on the other points of 
her accusation against the influence of the American girl and the 
Puritan element in America, First, as to the charge that Boston 
rejected “one of the masterpieces of a genius because it was 
nude.” ‘The writer holds that Boston returned the statue in ques- 
tion, not because it was nude, but because it was not appropriate 
to the Public Library to which it was presented. It is also to be 
remembered that Boston is not America, and that the rejected 
statue may now be seen at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York. 74e Critic continues: 

“Then, about the magazine which ‘never permits an artist to 
picture in its pages a woman in décol/eté gown, and yet circulates 
three quarters of a million a month,’ there is no proof of Miss 
Bell’s argument:in that fact. The magazine circulates among a 
class of people who would be shocked by the exhibition they could 
see any night in the boxes at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
They take the periodical in question because it does not offend 
their moral sense. But they do not represent America. They 
represent a certain portion of it. You will find the same thing in 
England; the middle-class or lower-middle-class magazines there 
would expurgate literature and art just as quickly as would the 
American magazine referred to. As to ‘Trilby’ having caused 
the circulation of Harper’s Magazine to diminish by several 
thousand, I think, unless I have been misinformed, that it raised 
the circulation, One class of readers may have fallen off, but a 
larger number took its place. And what about the book? There 
was no expurgating, so far as I know, in that, nor in Mr. Hardy’s 
‘Jude,’ both of which had a large sale in America. I very much 
doubt whether the people of this ‘great, educated, and enlight- 
ened country’ are as prudish about their walls and book-shelves 
as Miss Bell would have us think. ...... 

“*It is the American girl to-day,’ Miss Bell insists, ‘who keeps 
your sculptors at work on portrait busts, your artists at genre 
pictures, and your authors to novels which deal with the labor 
question, the struggles of the mouveau riche, the making of 
money, and flabby love tales.” Here, again, I think Miss Bell is 
talking wthout facts. It seems to me that Mr. St. Gaudens is 
doing something in the way of sculpture besides portrait busts; 
and I think that a visit to the exhibitions of the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists, or even to those of the Academy of Design, would 
show that all our painters are not working on genre pictures. 
Certainly Mr. Kenyon Cox is not. And when you come to litera- 
ture, I don’t remember that Mr. James Lane Allen's ‘Summer in 
Arcady’ deals with the labor question, or even the nouveaux 
riches, nor yet Mr. Henry James’s ‘What Maisie Knew.’ Our 
authors have a line of their own, which is not that of foreign 
authors, but I can not see that their stories are mere ‘flabby love 
tales,’ for that reason. 

“T am glad that Miss Bell has such a high idea of the pure- 
mindedness of the American girl. If she could have seen that 
same American girl flock to see ‘The Conquerors,’ ‘The Turtle,’ 
and ‘Mlle. Fifi,’ I think she would change her mind. I don’t 
know whether she includes the stage in her strictures, but if she 
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does, she would recast her opinion if she should come to New 
York. Apropos of Miss Bell’s denunciation of our Puritanism, a 
friend of mine sent a play to a well-known manager, within a few 
weeks, which was returned with a letter praising it in most com- 
plimentary terms and comparing it with some of the best come- 
dies of the past twenty years, but adding, ‘It is toosweet and 
wholesome, and the public don’t seem to care for plays of that 
sort,’ and again: ‘I am ashamed to be obliged to write in this 
strain, but I think that you will agree with me that just sow it 
would be hazardous, both to author and manager, to produce 
plays like this.’” 





RUSSIAN STUDENTS ON STRIKE. 


NDUSTRIAL strikes are illegal in Russia, but the possibility 
of a “strike” on the part of the students of the universities 
and other high institutions of learning was never contemplated 
by the lawmakers. On the 22d of February the students of the 
University of St. Petersburg decided after considerable discussion 
and excitement to strike against the oppression, espionage, and 
hardships to which they were subjected by the Government, and 
especially against the brutality of the police in interfering with 
time-honored student demonstrations and parades. In stopping 
one such demonstration, which had no political significance what- 
ever, the police had employed force and inflicted severe injuries 
upon many students. There was, too, dissatisfaction with the 
rigorous discipline the ministry of education had enforced in order 
to guard the university from becoming a center of liberalism and 
political agitation. - 

All the professors except three openly sided with the students 
and suspended their lectures. Thechancellor pleaded and warned 
the strikers, while admitting that the police “had done more than 
was necessary.” The strike spread gradually and involved all 
the higher institutions of the capital, including those known as 
aristocratic. A sympathetic strike was ordered at the Moscow 
University, where a sanguinary collision occurred between the 
students and the police. 

At first the Russian press gave nothing but the bare facts of the 
situation and entirely refrained from comment. But the Czar 
having personally intervened and issued an order for a thorough 
investigation into the students’ grievances and the causes of the 
strike, the editors now feel more free to discuss the strike. The 
Novoye Vremya urges the students to return to the schools and 
resume their studies. It says that revolutionary measures will 
lead to no improvement, and that only wholesale expulsions and 
wrecked careers will result from the defiance of authority. A very 
bold article on the subject appeared in the juridical organ Pravo 
(“Right”) from the pen of an eminent jurist, K. Arsenieff. In 
part, he wrote as follows: 


“A thorough investigation implies first of all the immediate 
suspension of all Zema/ measures and a revocation of all orders 
which de facto if not de jure have such a character. Never have 
student troubles been properly inquired into in Russia, and yet it 
is obvious that, in addition to special causes, peculiar to a given 
case, there are general causes to which they are attributable. 
The periodicity of these troubles is proof of this contention. No 
small part is played by a commendable quality in our youth 
which, unfortunately, the Russian often loses in his subsequent 
career—the quality of personal dignity and a demand for proper 
respect for their rights and independence. Such a quality is 
worthy of encouragement. To coerce and frighten youth is more 
difficult than to subjugate grown people, because the latter are 
restrained by ties of family, social position, and the necessity of 
earning the means of livelihood, and also because they act indi- 
vidually, without organization and the enthusiasm of union. As 
for the threat embodied in police interference, it can only be re- 
garded as an affront where it is not absolutely necessary. ... . 

“Russia is not so rich-in educational resources that she can 
afford to lose several thousand young men who are on the eve of 
their practical careers. Four or five years must elapse before 


others can take their places, and this means an interruption, a 
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hiatus in our national progress. Every sphere of social and eco- 
nomic activity must suffer in consequence. And what will be- 
come of the thousands of young men whose hopes are dashed and 
future destroyed by expulsion and punishment? In vain do some 
of our editors preach ‘work’ and ‘education’ to the students. 
They do not rebel against these, and the disorders have no rela- 
tion to education itself. Hence this is not the remedy for the 
trouble.” 


This is the frankest expression elicited by the unique situation, 
and it appears in the leading legal journal. Pending the official 
inquiry, from which the students expect no good, the strike con- 
tinues.— Translation made for ‘Tue Literary DicEst. 


POE’S INFLUENCE IN LITERATURE. 


HE question of America's neglect of the memory of Edgar 
Allan Poe, raised some months ago by Mr. Charles Leonard 
Moore, has been taken up in a late issue of Literature. Mr. 
Moore’s complaint was that Poe’s genius received recognition 
everywhere except among his own countrymen. This protest 
drew forth a number of letters, and in replying to these Mr. 
Moore wrote (Zhe Dial, April 1): 


“Professor Tolman says that Poe can never be popular. Mr. 
Harvey, on the other hand, claims that he is popular, or at least 
widely prized. This is the crux of the case. He was immensely 
popular in his lifetime—his work startled the public and vivified 
magazines—and yet he was unpaid. He is popular in death— 
‘The Raven,’ I suppose, is, after Gray's ‘Elegy,’ the best-known 
short poem in the language—and yet he is proscribed. It is the 
horrible injustice of this fate which moved me to protest.” 


The writer in Lzter ature, after admitting that the final and 
adequate presentation of Poe, his life and his message, is yet too 
be written, goes on to say: 


“Poe zs a popular author. His works, even bad editions of 
them with absurd illustrations, sell steadily. There are two lit- 
erary names, Poe and Shakespeare, which, mentioned anywhere, 
even in slums or among the outcasts of society, elicit some re- 
sponse of intelligent recognition.” 


Later in the same article the writer says: 


“Poe’s fame is too secure, too deeply rooted in the divine aver- 
age of the universal sense of beauty, to need any special ‘boom- 
ing’ or proselyting; and when one considers the long array of 
writers, American, French, and English, who owe intellectual 
debts to Poe for specific ideas in situation or plot and for style or 
styles, how can one escape the conviction that Poe has been—and 
is—one of the greatest, most vivifying, forces in nineteenth- 
century literature ? 

“Some of the men who have treated his works as a mine have 
made handsome acknowledgment; but most have used him as 
the Latin poets did the Greek or as imperial Shakespeare did 
everything in sight. Sardou, Gautier, About, Verne, Gaboriau, 
Stevenson, Kipling, Doyle, Caine, and many of our own story 
writers give large evidence of the extraordinary extent and per- 
manent quality of Poe’s impressiveness. 

“Sardou, for example,’ utilized two of Poe’s tales, ‘The Gold 
Beetle’ and ‘The Purloined Letter,’ for a play, which was first 
produced in New York by Lester Wallack many years ago under 
the name ‘A Scrap of Paper.’ Verne took the pivotal idea for his 
‘Round the World in Eighty Days’ from Poe’s rather trivial bit 
of pleasantry, ‘Three Sundays in a Week’; and in a recent story 
Mr. Charles Frederic Stansbury played a graceful variation 00 
the same theme. In his other works Verne adopted Poe’s sen! 
scientific, ratiocinative style for the weaving of marvelous yarns 
of pure adventure. 

“Stevenson, one of the few men large enough to be always 
candid, took his Jekyll-and-Hyde idea from Poe’s ‘ William W'!- 
son,’ and several of his briefer pieces are redolent of the Amer'- 
can master. 

“In like manner, some of Kipling’s earlier and better stores, 
such as ‘Bimi,’ yield notable chemical traces of Poe; tho Kip!'»g 
shows in these an easy gift of charcoaling character, whereas /'0¢ 
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mostly was quite content with faintly suggesting it; and Kipling 
also has a rich vein of racy and quaint humor—a quality of which 
Poe gave little sign.” 





HOW GOUNOD BECAME A MUSICIAN. 


HORTLY before his death, Gounod wrote a brief sketch de- 
scribing how he became a musician. This autobiographic 
fragment has just been published for the first time, in 7he Brit- 
ish Weekly, and will prove of great interest to every admirer of 
the well-known com- 
poser of “Faust”: 








“I was thirteen 
years old,” he 
writes, “and was a 
pupil at the Har- 
court School. My 
mother, a poor 
widow, was obliged 
to work hard for her 
living and had to 
trudge through snow 
and sunshine in 
order to obtain the 
means for her chil- 
dren’s education. 
I was continually 
worried over the 
thought that she 
was sacrificing her- 
self for me, and I 
longed for the day 
when I could set her 
free from her un- 
worthy labor. Her 
views, however, in 
regard to my future differed from mine. She had destined me 
for a university career, whereas I ever heard an enticing voice 
saying—‘ you must be a musician.’ 

“One day I told my mother about my heart’s desire. 

“* Are you in earnest?’ she asked. 

““*Ves, itt dead earnest.’ 

“*And you will not go to the university?’ 

*“** Never.’ 

“*Where will you go then.’ 

““To the Conservatory.’ 

“It was now her turn to say ‘Never.’ It seemed fated then 
that I was to remain at the Harcourt School until I had finished 
my studies, and that if misfortune still dogged my footsteps at 
that time, I would have to become a soldier. I could not look to 
my mother for any help. She would rather that I would do any- 
thing else than become.a vagabond musician. 

“*My dear mother,’ I finally said to her, ‘I will stay at school, 
if you wish it, but one thing I am determined on, and that is that 
I never will become a soldier.’ 

“*Do you mean that you will not obey the law, which calls for 
military service?’ 

“*No, but I mean that the law will be a dead letter so far as I 
am concerned.’ 

“What do you mean?’ 

“*T mean that I will win the ‘Prix de Rome,” which will free 
me from the necessity of becoming a soldier.’ 

““My mother then abandoned the idea of trying to make me 
change my mind. She decided, however, to lay the matter be- 

ore Father Pierson, my school principal. The jolly old gentle- 
man summoned me and began in a fatherly tone of voice: ‘So, 
my little fellow, we are going to spend our life among musicians?’ 

“*Yes, Mr. Pierson.’ 

“*But music, is that a profession?’ 

““What about Mozart, Meyerbeer, Weber, Rossini? 
they have a profession?’ 

“The good principal was somewhat taken aback, and replied 
hastily: ‘Oh! Mozart, that is a different matter altogether. He 
gave proof of genius when he was only your age. But you! 
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What can you do? Let us see?’ With these words he scribbled 
on a piece of paper Joseph’s ballad, beginning, ‘When my child- 
hood was past.’ Then he handed me the sheet. *Come, let me 
have some music for these words.’ I ran off and two hours later 
came back to him with my first musical composition. 

“*Good gracious!’ said the old gentleman, ‘you’re a terrible 
fellow. Go ahead and sing your little song now.’ 

“*Sing? Without a piano!’ 

“* What do you want a piano for?’ 

““To play an accompaniment. It is impossible in any other 
way to set forth the true harmony of the work.’ 

“*Oh! nonsense. I don’t care a fig for your harmony. What 
I want to know is whether you have any ideas, any true musical 
temperament. Go ahead now.’ 

“I began to sing. When I had finished, I glanced timorously 
at my stern critic. Tears stood in his eyes, tears were rolling 
down his cheeks. J saw that he was strangely moved, and I was 
not surprised to find myself the next moment in his arms. 

““It is beautiful, beautiful, my boy,’ he said. ‘We will make 
something out of you. You shall become a musician, for the real 
fire is in you.’ 

“In this way I gained a champion. Finally, my mother took 
me to Reiche, my first music teacher. She was still troubled 
about me, and whispered in Reiche’s ear: ‘Don’t let him have 
an easy time. Let him see the dark side of the musical profes- 
sion. I will bless you if you send him back to mea music hater.’ 

“Reiche, however, could not please her in this. After a year 
he was obliged to say to her in reply to her inquiries: ‘Madame, 
you had better content yourself. Your boy has talent. He 
knows what he wants, and nothing can discourage him. He 
knows already as much as I do, and there is only one thing that 
he does not know, namely, that he knows something.’ 

“TI knew this also, however, for every one who is not an ass 
possesses self-consciousness. ‘Three years later, I won the ‘Prix 
de Rome’ and had accomplished my heart’s desire.” 


THE THREE WHITTIERS. 


R. W. H. Chesson, 4 propos of the recent appearance of the 

first complete English edition of Whittier’s works, writes 

a critique of the Quaker poet for the London Oxzd/ook. He dis- 
covers in the volume he is reviewing three distinct manifestations 
of the poet’s personality. First there is the splendid orator in 
verse, eloquent against a great and crying wrong. This is the 
Whittier of “Voices of Freedom,” whose note pierces the heart 
after all these years, altho the evil against which he girded him- 
self isno more than aname to the present generation. “But there 
is another Whittier—a charming sentimentalist.” From his pen 
“limpid piety, fluent sweetness” flow. “It is a sentimentalist 
with a natural aptitude for quotable lines, as tho blank birthday 
. He is 
at his weakest on this side of his poetical nature when he finds in 


books and calendars lay beside him while he wrote. 


the Atlantic cable a panacea of peace; he mistakes the brain for 
the heart of man. But he does not cant; he does not invitea 
The third and most authentic Whittier is “the poet of 


the normal, yet ever fresh and wonderful, verities of life, the 


sneer.” 


passing of the seasons, and the passing of man.” In conclusion, 


Mr. Chesson writes: 


“Why place Whittier? Ican not think of placing him; I re- 
volt from the academic task of comparing him with Longfellow 
or Lowell. ‘There is no niche for him; he is not a statue; heisa 
vivid child—yes, even in his grayest years—and never still or 
stony. His barbarous elisions, his bad rimes, these are obvious. 
We can not chide the boy who was mending a wall when the 
Newburyport Free Press containing his first published poem was 
flung at him. The man was too busy to learn much of technic. 
Yet, as we have pointed out, the music of Whittier is very charm- 
ing. He is ever sincere, observant; no one is more alive to his 
defects than himself. He does not as!: for personal immortality. 
Let one of his lines help you now and then; this will satisfy his 
ghost. 

“To me, reading Whittier is like picking up shells on some 
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affluent beach. Much is beautiful even in brokenness; even the 
most fragile reports of the ocean—the ocean of omnipresent life, 
of living interests and forms.” 





A FORGOTTEN RIVAL OF TENNYSON AND 
BROWNING. 


. HE publication of the love letters which passed between 

Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett,” writes Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, “has blown a little of the dust off several names 
which were brightly before the public then and have become sadly 
obscured since.” Among these, as more worthy of remembrance 
than the rest, he mentions the name of “Mr. Horne, the author 
of ‘Cosmo de Medici,’ of ‘Gregory VII.,’ and, above all, of ‘the 
farthing epic,’ the once extremely celebrated ‘Orion.’” Of 
Horne’s unique and picturesque personality, Mr. Gosse serves 
up some very interesting recollections in the April issue of 7he 
North American Review: 


“He had been baptized Richard Henry Horne, but in late mid- 
dle life he had changed the second of these names to Hengist. It 
was in 1874 that I set eyes on him first, in circumstances which 
were somewhat remarkable. The occasion was the marriage of 
the poet, Arthur O’Shaughnessy, to the eldest daughter of West- 
land Marston, the playwright. There was a large and distin- 
guished company present, and most of the prominent ‘Pre- 
Raphaelites,’ as they were still occasionally called. In the midst 
of the subsequent festivities, and when the bride was surrounded 
by her friends, a tiny old gentleman cleared a space around him, 
and, all uninvited, began to sit upon the floor and sing, in a funny 
little cracked voice, Spanish songs to his own accompaniment on 
the guitar. He was very unusual in appearance. Altho he was 
quite bald at the top of his head, his milk-white hair was luxu- 
riant at the sides, and hung in clusters of ringlets. His mustache 
was so long that it became whisker, and in that condition drooped, 
also in ringlets, below his chin. The elder guests were inclined 
to be impatient, the younger to ridicule this rather tactless inter- 
ruption. Just as it seemed possible something awkward would 
happen, Robert Browning stepped up and said, in his loud, cheer- 
ful voice: ‘That was charming, Horne! It quite took us to “the 
warm South” again,’ and cleverly leading the old gentleman’s 
thoughts to a different topic, he put an end to the incident. 

“This scene was very characteristic of Horne, who was gay, 
tactless, and vain to a degree. . . . He had delightful stories, 
many of which are still inedited, of the great men of his youth— 
Wordsworth, Hunt, Hazlitt, in particular. But he himself, with 
his incredible mixture of affectation and fierceness, humor and 
absurdity, enthusiasm and ignorance, with his incoherency of 
appearance, at once so effeminate and so muscular, was better 
than all his tales. ...... 

“In a pathetic little letter which Horne wrote to me in his 
eightieth year, he said, quite placidly, that tho he was now for- 
gotten, no poet had ever had more pleasant things said of him by 
people dead and gone. It was perfectly true. Wordsworth and 
Tennyson, Leigh Hunt and Walter Savage Landor, had all praised 
his poetry; Carlyle had declared that ‘the fire of the stars was in 
him,’and G. H. Lewes that he was ‘a man of the most unques- 
tionable genius.’ How highly Robert and Elizabeth Browning 
regarded him may be seen, over and over again, in the course of 
their correspondence. ” 


Mr. Gosse tells us that there was a period of seven or eight 
years in which Horne “really took his place, with Browning and 
Tennyson, as one of the most promising young poets of the age.” 
“If he had died in 1844, he would probably hold a high place still, 
as an ‘inheritor of unfulfilled renown,’ but unfortunately he lived 
for forty more years, and never discovered that his talent had 
abandoned him.” The period of worthy production, before he 
became an uninspired scribbler, was ushered in by his ‘Cosmo de 
Medici” in 1837, and closed with the publication of “Orion” in 
1843. Horne was a tireless writer, and left behind him a great 
deal of work, both in verse and prose, which remains unpub- 
lished. The following impromptu, written when the poet was in 
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his seventy-eighth year, had never been printed until its appear- 
ance in Mr. Gosse’s article: 
“Ah, where is the Spring-tide of Poets of old, 
When Chaucer lov'd April and all her sweet showers, 
When Spenser's knights felt not their armor strike cold, 
Tho lost in wet forests or dreaming in bowers? 


‘Tis a far other planet to us in this season, 
And Nature must own we complain with some reason ! 


“For north winds, and east winds, and yellow-fac’d fogs, 
And thunders and lightnings that scare buds and shoots, 
May cheer the hoarse chorus of cold-blooded frogs, 
But Man craves life’s future, and fears for its fruits. 
Then come again, Spring, like the dear songs of old, 
Where the crocus smiled daily in sunlight and gold.” 


But Horne was always more interesting as a human being than 
as a poet, says Mr. Gosse. His whole life was like a book of ad- 
venture for boys. Of his parentage nothing seems to be known, 
and Mr. Gosse never heard him speak of possessing a relative. 
As a boy Horne went to the same school as Tom Keats, a brother 
of the poet. Mr. Gosse writes: 


“He used to tell us in his old age that he was once scampering 
out of school, when he saw the chaise of Mr. Hammond, the sur- 
geon, standing at the door. John Keats, who was Hammond’s 
apprentice, was holding the horse, his head sunken forward in a 
brown study; the boys, who knew how pugnacious Keats was, 
dared Horne to throw a snowball at him, which Horne did, hitting 
Keats in the back of the head, and then escaping round the corner 
at a headlong pace. It used to be very thrilling, in the eighties, 
to hear the old gentleman tell how he had actually snowballed 
Keats; almost as tho one should arise and say that he had sold 
Shakespeare a cheese-cake.” 


Horne was trained for the army, but when he should have en- 
tered Sandhurst he went to America, where he took part in the 
war of Mexican independence. ‘The stories he told of his adven- 
tures often suggested a kinship with Baron Munchausen. When 
he at last turned up in England, after strolling through the 
United States with a belt full of doubloons, and after some inter- 
esting experiences in Canada, he seems to have divided his time 
between making literature and proposing to heiresses. After an 
unhappy experiment in marriage he went to Australia, where he 
filled a variety of rdles both in public and in private life. At dif- 
ferent periods of his stay in Australia he was commander of the 
gold escort, gold commissioner to the Government, a cultivator 
of the cochineal insect, editor of a Victorian newspaper, profes- 
sor of gymnastics, and one of the starters of Australian wine- 
growing. In 1869 Horne returned to England in poverty. Mr. 
Gosse says, “ No one, I suppose, ever failed in so many brilliant, 
unusual enterprises, every one of which was sure to succeed when 
he adopted it.” Charles Dickens, who had taken up the cause of 
Horne’s neglected wife, was deeply offended with the erratic 
poet. Writes Mr. Gosse: 


“In these days, one used to meet him [Horne] at afternoon 
parties, carrying with great care, under his arm, the precious 
guitar, which he called ‘my daughter,’ and was used ceremoni- 
ously to introduce as ‘Miss Horne.’ A little later Horne would 
be discovered on a low stool, warbling Mexican romances, or 
murmuring with exaggerated gallantry to the prettiest girl in the 
room. 

“At this time he was thirsting for publicity—if he could only 
be engaged to sing in public, to box in public, to swim in public, 
how happy he would be! It used to be said that, when he was 
nearly seventy, Horne persuaded the captain of a ship to tie his 
legs together and fling him into the sea, and that he swam with 
ease to the boat, A wonderful little ringletted athlete, no 


“Horne’s cheerfulness was a very pleasant feature in his char- 
acter. Life had treated him very badly, love had missed him, 
fame had come down and crowned him, and then had rudely 
snatched the laurel away. If evera man might have been ex- 
cused for sourness, it was Horne. But he was a gallant little old 
man, and if it was impossible not to smile at him, it was still less 
possible not to recognize his courage and his spirit. Curiously 
enough, Elizabeth Barrett, who carried on so close a correspond- 
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ence with Horne in her unmarried days, but who, warned by Miss 
Mitford, never would allow him to call upon her in person, had 
an accurate instinct of his merits and his weaknesses, and all the 
casual remarks about Horne, which she makes in the course of 
her letters to Robert Browning, strike one who knew Horne well 
in later years as singularly exact and perspicuous. His edition of 
her letters to him, published about twenty years ago in two vol- 
umes, is becoming a rare bouk, and contains many things of re- 
markable interest and importance. ... . 

“Horne’s physical strength was very extraordinary in old age. 
It was strangely incompatible with the appearance of the little 
man, with his ringletted locks and mincing ways. . . . He was 
nearly eighty when he filled us, one evening, with alarm by bend- 
ing the drawing-room poker to an angle in striking it upon the 
strained muscles of his forearm.” 


As long as the world is interested in Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 


ing, Mr. Gosse concludes, Horne can never be entirely forgotten, 
but he deserves to be remembered for his own sake. 


INFLUENCE OF THE THEATER ON THE 
PLASTIC ARTS. 


R. JOHN LA FARGE advances the idea that modern art 

in painting and sculpture is perceptibly limited and re- 
strained by the influence of stage methods. The Japanese paint- 
ers, he tells us, during the last century and this, were enormously 
affected by theatrical representation, and the same influence lies 





MR. JOHN LA FARGE, 


heavily upon French art. Just what Mr. La Farge means by 
“the limitations of the theater” in their relation to the plastic 
arts will appear most clearly in his own words (Scrzbner’s Maga- 
seme, April) : 


“Lately, when considering the essential difference between the 
work of Rodin and that of the pretty good French sculptors, 
whose statues look posed and fixed in comparison with his, my 
ideas seemed to be brought to a focus by some remarks of that 
human piece of furniture whom artists call the model. We were 
trying to fix the superiority of one gesture over a set of others. 
In establishing a preference, the young woman eliminated certain 
attitudes which reminded her of her other profession—the stage. 
She therefore carried in her own mind some line of demarkation 
between the gesture of the drama and the gesture of plastic art. 
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This might seem curious, because the aim of both would seem to 
be the rendering of nature. And yet, on discussing the question 
more delicately with this unphilosophical mind, it was evident 
that to her the gesture and attitude of the theater belonged toa 
world whose basis was a stage; that is to say, a fundamentally 
artificial one; while the gesture of plastic art moved in the open 
world of nature, unlimited and unrestrained. On the stage the 
gesture had to be fixed by the limited and artificial place, the 
limited and artificial light, the limited and artificial actions of 
other people, all prearranged and executed on a plan controlled 
by one mind; for otherwise they would clash. = 

“As a practical proof of the unnaturalness of theatrical gesture, 
this expert, who was herself working out the problem, showed 
me how unsatisfactory were photographs of actors and actresses 
represented in their most renowned gestures; and this seemed to 
be quite as true of the very best as of the poorest. These pictures 
certainly were not inspiring, did not imply continuance, were in 
fact the farthest removed from those great representations of life 
by plastic art which appeal to us as embodying the very forces of 
nature.” 


It seemed to Mr. La Farge, however, in the case of these pho- 
tographs, that the transitional gestures previous to the culmina- 
ting one might have been more akin to real life and to the life of 
great works of art, while the final and definitive gesture belonged 
to a strictly professional crisis. He suggests that a similar dis- 
crimination could be established in regard to works of plastic art: 


“Has not the modern theater influenced the sensitiveness of 
artists with regard to that truth of nature which they aim at feel- 
ing, however inadequate their representation may be? The works 
of some of the most distinguished modern painters (and I should 
extend modernity quite far back) have a certain fixed probability 
of arrangement and gesture which seems to separate them from 
the greater works of the past, as well as from the greater works 
of to-day. However important many of them are, and however 
capable their authors, there is a rigidity and setness of the move- 
ment which suggests that final climax necessary to the stage. 
The arrested movement does not imply that fluid continuation 
which we feel in nature. There is a reminder of the studio, and 
the pose there inflicted upon a model continually urged to garder 
la pose—keep fixed. Fixity of course is abhorred by life, which 
is fluid and continually in sequence. When I see a murderer 
strike down his victim, do I feel like applauding and saying: ‘O 
please stay there!’? I know that there will be a movement im- 
mediately afterward, let us say of retreat, as of shock or of fear, 
or a repetition of a blow, or something that carries out the neces- 
sities of life. The modern study of the studio turns entirely the 
other way, to the encouragement of what can be very definitely 
represented, to the movements that can be repeated, to attitudes 
which can be kept for a long time, so as to be copied, as it is sup- 
posed, accurately. The public also is trained by the theater to 
enjoy this subordinate representation of the stage by painting and 
sculpture. We are all more or less tainted by it. The photo- 
graph again has accustomed us more and more to one definite 
moment perceived by the instrument, without relation to a previ- 
ous or aconsequent one. Therein the artist and the public have 
been equally trained, and are to some extent interchangeably re- 
sponsible. 

“The stage naturally must affect the artist, who is necessarily 
more or less sensitive, and as he has to explain to the public, he 
has to explain in terms that the public are acquainted with.” 


Mr. La Farge mentions incidentally, as among the modern art- 
ists who have conspicuously zo?¢ suffered from the methods of the 
stage, the American artist, Mr. Winslow Homer, and M. Rodin, 
the great French sculptor. 


OuR reproduction of the excellent portrait of M. Edouard Rod in this de- 
partment last week was due to the courtesy of 7he Bookman. 


Mrs. ALBINIA WHERRY, in a recent book on Greek sculpture, calls at- 
tention tothe interesting fact that before the fourth century B.C., the ex- 
pression of emotion in Greek statuary was confined to representations of 
the lower creatures, satyrs, giants,and centaurs. The dawn of that “sen- 
timent” which is the distinguishing feature of the fourth-century statues 
first appears in the athletes of the Polycleitan school. Then for the first 
time did Greek sculpture introduce the expression of emotion into the faces 
of gods and men. This new idea culminated with the sculptures at Per- 
gamum in the second century B.C., before it “degenerated into the vulgar 
realism of Greco-Roman times.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


SEEING WITH “DARK LIGHT.” 


\ E have already described the experiments of Gustave Le 

Bon on what he calls “dark” or “black” light (/umzére 
notre), which consists, according to his account, of certain rays 
that remain after all the visible rays have been filtered out from 
ordinary light by an opaque screen, and which has some of the 
properties of X rays. His first experiments, made several years 
ago, did not produce conviction in the minds of the majority of 
scientific men; many who tried to repeat them were unable to do 
so, and those who succeeded believed that the results could be 
explained differently. But M. Le Bon has continued his investi- 
gations, and some of his recent results, as described by him be- 
fore the Paris Academy of Sciences, are made known in an arti- 
cle, contributed to La Nature (March 25) by M. A. de Marsy, 
that we translate below. Says this writer, speaking of M. Le 
Bon’s so-called “ dark light ”: 

“This invisible light, which is capable of acting on a photo- 
graphic plate, includes many different kinds of radiation, which 
M. Le Bon did not have time to dissociate at the moment when 
he published his investigations. So his experiments, when re- 
peated by others, were followed by contradictory results, and were 
variously interpreted by writers on physics. 

“The author has continued his investigations, and in recent 





Fic. 1.—Arrangement of apparatus used to photograph through opaque bodies by 


means of invisible radiations of great wave-length. 


a zinc-sulfid screen. 

rounded with black paper. 

exposure, against a sensitive plate, which is then developed as usual. 
. 


notes published in the Transactions of the Academy of Sciences, 
he has separated from the mass of heterogeneous and confused 
radiation called by him ‘dark light,’ afew clear elementary forms. 

“In the first place he has studied invisible residual light, and 
has shown that dark bodies can be photographed in darkness by 
means of the totally invisible light that they store up after a short 
exposure to sunlight. He has proved experimentally that this 
light is refracted, is polarized, has a spectrum like that of ordi- 
nary light, and preserves its photographic properties more than a 
year. 

“This point established, he has studied the transparency of 
opaque bodies for different luminous radiations. That the eye 
may see through an opaque screen we must evidently have two 
conditions fulfilled: first, some rays must pass through this screen, 
and, second, the eye must be made sensitive to these rays. 

“By certain artifices, which he has described elsewhere, the 
author has succeeded in making the photographic plate sensitive 
to the obscure radiations. Having then obtained photographs 


through opaque bodies, he naturally concluded that some lumi- 
nous rays passed through the latter. 

“But the exposures at that time lasted several hours and it was 
necessary to operate by contact. 
terpreted in all sorts of ways. 

“Pursuing his researches, the author finally found a reagent 
whose sensitiveness is five thousand times greater for invisible 


The results thus might be in- 
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The object to be photo- 
graphed is enclosed in a box. The camera has the usual ground glass replaced by 
The source of invisible radiation is a kerosene lamp sur- 
The image is fixed by placing the screen, after the 
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rays than that of the photographic plate. Having obtained his 
result, he has been able to show in a few seconds the transpar- 
ency of the most opaque bodies, and to render visible an object 
placed behind a screen or shut up in a box, taking as source of 
light a simple kerosene 
lamp entirely enclosed in 
black paper. The sen- 
sitive reagent is the 
phosphorescent zinc sul- 
fid prepared by the 
method of Charles 
Henry. It is laid upon 
a translucent or opaque 
screen by mixing it with 
varnish. 

“Such a screen has 
very curious properties. 
Exposed to the light of 
day it phosphoresces ; 
but if certain rays be 
separated from the visi- 
ble light by passing it 
through proper screens, 
the invisible rays thus 
filtered out extinguish 
the phosphorescence in- 
stantly, and do so pro- 
portionally to the thickness or the nature of the interposed 
screens. Now these extinguishing rays (whose wave-length M. 
Le Bon has determined by a method that we shall not explain 
here) are the ones that can pass through opaque bodies. 

“The image obtained by interposing the screen be- 
tween the source of light and the opaque body lasts only 
a few instants, and is visible only in the dark. To 
make it lasting and transform it into an ordinary pho- 
tographic impression, we have only to place the screen 
for thirty to forty seconds against a gelatinobromid 
plate, which is then developed by the usual methods. 

“The times necessary to obtain an image through 
various substances are as follows: ebonite, 1 centimeter 
[o.4 inch] thick, ten seconds; four sheets of black 
paper, ten seconds; marble, 2 centimeters [o.8 inch] 
thick, five to thirty seconds; board, % centimeter [0.2 
inch] thick, sixty seconds; twelve sheets of red paper, 
seventy seconds, etc. 

“Of all the bodies investigated, only lampblack, (ex- 
cept metals, which the author reserves for another series 
of experiments) appeared to be opaque. Bodies con- 
taining it, such as certain kinds of black paper and 
ebonite, were opaque for this reason. Making use of 
this opacity of lampblack, the author was able to pho- 
tograph a design in printer’s ink placed in an enve- 
lope of black paper deposited in an ebonite box. This 
photograph was among those that he exhibited at the Institute. 

“As most of the rays that pass through opaque bodies are in- 
visible ones, it follows that we can screen off the visible rays of 

the source of light, and 
| that this may be, as 
mentioned above, a ker- 
osene lamp surrounded 
| with black paper. I: 
absolute darkness the ob 
server then sees on the 
| sereen (sensitized previ 
ously by a short exposure 
to daylight and place 
against an opaque box 
the object shut up 
this box. The best 1 
| sults are given by box 
| whose ends have been 
» RSH] _~—sreplaced by black pap 
kad or better still by eb: 


FIG. 3,—Luminescent Telescope for seeing ite 
an object enclosed in a dark box. 








Fic. 2.—Seeing, in a dark room, by means 
of a lamp enclosed in black paper® or 
ebonite, an object shut upin a dark box 
to whose surface has been applied a lu- 
minescent screen that has been sensitized 
by exposure to daylight for one second. 














“One of the publis! 
photographs shows t! 
the spectrum of the radiations that pass through opaque bodies ‘s 
much more extensive than that of the radiations that do not so 
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pass. It reaches from [wave-length] 0.7 to more than 1.5, accord- 
ing to the author’s measurements. Since the visible rays of the 
spectrum destroy the action of the invisible rays, the author con- 
cludes that to study the physiologic action of these latter on 
plants and animals, we must separate the two kinds of radia- 
tion. We shall probably have occasion to speak of the experi- 
ments that he is now making on this point. "— 7ranslation made 
for THe LITERARY DIGEsT. 


HIGH SPEED FROM ELECTRICITY. 


LECTRICITY has added greatly to the comfort and speed 

of local travel, but so far it has not affected high-speed 
transportation. Our fast expresses are still drawn by steam- 
locomotives; and yet when electric transit existed only on paper 
and in the brains of its ingenious promoters, we heard chiefly of 
it as a means of getting over the ground at great velocity. We 
were to go from New York to Philadelphia in half an hour and to 
Chicago in ten or twelve. The modest trolley was not dreamed 
of, and projectors thought of nothing smaller than a heavy ex- 
press train whizzing along at 150 miles an hour. 
not yet been given up. 


This dream has 
Inventors are still at work along this line 
and there isa general feeling that steam has now done its utmost, 
and that if we are to conquer space still further we must do it by 
electric means. In an editorial in a recent issue, Electricity tells 
of what has been accomplished recently in this direction : 


“By adding improvements to the locomotive as well as to the 
roadbed the rate of speed of railway trains has gradually been in- 
creased until fifty, sixty, and even seventy miles an hour is not 
uncommon. With the latter speed, however, the steam-locomo- 
tive would seem to have about reached its limit, and inventors 
are naturally turning their attention to electricity with the hope 
of obtaining more rapid transit through its agency. 

“A number of so-called high-speed electric railways have been 
devised and suggested for which great things have been claimed 
by their inventors, but with probably one exception no really sat- 
isfactory or permanent results have as yet been obtained. The 
exception alluded to is that of a high-speed electric railway in- 
vented by Mr. F. Behr, an Englishman, which it is proposed to 
construct between Liverpool and Manchester in England. .... 

“What is known as the Behr mono-rail electric railway is by no 
means an experiment, as a short line of this nature has been in 
operation for some time in Belgium, near Brussels, and is said to 
have proven very satisfactory. As the name indicates, the cars 
run on a single rail elevated several feet above the ground sup- 
ported on A-shaped steel trestles. The carsin use on the Belgian 
road, which is about three miles in length and which will be 
adopted on the proposed Liverpool-Manchester line, are what 
might be termed double-deckers, about sixty feet in length, with 
a seating capacity of one hundred. In the lower compartment 
are housed the motors, the driving-wheels, and guide-wheels. 
Each car is equipped with four motors of 150 horse-power each 
having a speed of 600 revolutions a minute. To sustain the car 
in an upright position as well as to prevent derailment, 32 hori- 
zontal guide-wheels are provided which run upon specially de- 
vised guide-rails. In this system no overhead conductor is made 
use of, the current at a pressure of 750 volts being delivered along 
the line by means of a third rail which rests upon the trestles, but 

vhich is insulated from them. As in the case of all third-rail sys- 

‘ms the cars are provided with contact-shoes for delivering the 

urrent to the controller and motors. In the motorman’s cab, 
which is situated in the upper portion of the car, is to be found, 

esides the usual electrical appliances, two independent sets of 
\ir-brakes for controlling the speed of the car or for bringing it to 
‘ sudden stop. 

“The principal advantage claimed for this type of railway by 
the inventor, and which seems to be sustained by extended ex- 
periments on the trial line in Belgium, is that a speed as high as 
go miles an hour may be obtained. That-cars can be run at this 
unusual velocity is probably due in part to the fact that vehicles 
of this description offer a minimum resistance to the atmosphere, 
and furthermore, require, owing to the fact of but one rail being 
made use of, a proportionally less amount of power to propel 
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them than in the case of the ordinary steam or electric cars. It 
is stated that a mono-rail electric railway such as the above would 
cost in the neighborhood of $80,000 a mile, but that once built the 
operating expenses would be considerably less than those of even 
an ordinary trolley road. 

“Experiments are constantly being carried on by inventors in 
an endeavor to perfect a system whereby speeds of from 100 to 
120 miles an hour may be obtained, and only recently a trial took 
place in Jersey City of a trestle electric railway by means of which 
the inventor claims light freight could be transported from New 
York to Chicago in nine hours. However this may be, it would 
seem safe to prophesy that before very many years passengers 
will be carried, say from New York to Philadelphia, inside of one 
hour.” 


THE ATBARA BRIDGE. 


OT only is the United States furnishing Great Britain with 
electric-railway plants, improved machine tools, and loco- 
motives, but an American firm was the successful bidder for the 
construction of the railroad bridge that is being thrown across the 
Atbara River, in the Sudan, by the Sirdar, Lord Kitchener. Our 
cousins “across the pond” are inclined to sulk at this, and are 
muttering dark hints of fraud. Says Zhe Railway Gazette 
(April 7): 


“The bridge built by Messrs. A. & P. Roberts, of the Pen- 
coyd Bridge Works, appears to have stirred up some of the Eng- 
lish bridge-builders to say some foolish things, if we may believe 
half the alleged interviews that are cabled across. But we do not 
attach much importance to that, because the daily press news 
writers have a great gift of color. We can, however, give a few 
interesting facts from -irst hands. 

“The bridge is to be built across the Atbara River, on the line 
of the Sudan Military Railroad, which Lord Kitchener has caused 
to be built between Wady Halfa and Khartoum. The Atbara is 
the last affluent of the Nile and comes in between Berber and 
Khartoum, having its source in the mountains and highlands of 
Abyssinia. It fluctuates enormously in volume between the wet 
and the dry seasons. At its lowest stages it carries very little 
water, and the rise is as sudden as in some of the Texas streams. 
The Sirdar decided to have the bridge thrown across this spring 
and early summer, and while the foundations were put in during 
low water the superstructure will have to be erected with the river 
at its flood. 

“Colonel Western, R.E., acting as chief engineer for Lord 
Kitchener, endeavored to place the order for the superstructure 
in England, but the best promise of delivery that he could get 
was six andahalf months. It was decided then to try American 
builders, and Colonel Western, acting for the Sudan Government, 
and Messrs. Jacobs, Barringer & Davies, acting for Messrs. A. 
& P. Roberts, closed a contract for the superstructure. The 
total weight is between 700 and 800 tons, and it was specified that 
the design should be such that the bridge can be erected without 
false works. Otherwise the type and design were left to the 
builders, who contracted to deliver the work within forty-two 
days, on the cars at Philadelphia. It was actually completed in 
forty days, and would have been done in twenty-eight days but 
for the storms of February, which hindered the delivery of ma- 
terial. There are seven spans, aggregating, we believe, about 
1,100 feet in length. 

“The bridge is to be erected by putting up a shore span and 
using this as an anchor for the first river span, which will be run 
out as a cantilever, and so successive spans will be pushed for- 
ward.” 


One of the “foolish things” that the English builders are rep- 
resented as saying is undoubtedly the following, credited- by the 
daily press to Mr. Rigby, of the firm of Rigby & Westwood : 


“I simply do not believe that any firm in the world can turn out 
a bridge of that size in the time mentioned. We and other Brit- 
ish firms made special efforts to secure this particular contract. 
Ata meeting of our directors, who are all connected with large 
steel-mills, it was agreed to divide the supply of the requisite 
material and let orders wait. We made a very low tender, guar- 
anteeing to deliver the bridge by April 30, but no tenders of Brit- 
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ish firms were even acknowledged. Of course a bridge has un- 
doubtedly been shipped from Philadelphia, but I absolutely de- 
cline to believe that the work on it was commenced on February 
8. The American firm either had the specifications before or 
adapted a standard bridge to suit the requirements of the case. 
No other explanation is possible.” 


The reply of Mr. Roberts, of the American firm, to this allega- 
tion is as follows: 


“TI scarcely need say that there was nothing underhanded about 
our securing the contract. We had no specifications in advance 
or any advantage over English firms. But Mr. Rigby’s remark 
that no firm could turn out a bridge of the size needed in the time 
we have will make American bridge-builders smile. Instead of 
preparing the work in seven weeks, we could have done it in 
seven days if absolutely necessary. Englishmen require too much 
time for thinking in the bridge-building business.” 


The comment of The Railway Age on the affair is quoted be- 
low : 


“There is a possibility that the Atbara bridge matter will grow 
into an international episode of historic dimensions. After all 
the blood and treasure that Great Britain has expended in Egypt 
and the Sudan, it must be a little exasperating, in the very mo- 
ment of their pride and triumph, for English bridge-builders to 
see American firms taking government orders away from them 
under their noses. ...... 

“So far Mr. Roberts has distinctly the best of the argument, 
but from later telegrams, of Wednesday’s date, it seems that the 
London press is taking the matter up in a serious way. The 
Evening News refers to the matter as‘an Egyptian war-office 
scandal,’ characterizes the whole transaction as a ‘scandalous 
story,’ and declares that the specifications were altered in favor 
of the American contractors, adding : 

“*It is only explicable if one remembers the habitual animosity 
shown by the Khedive and his government to their habitual pro- 
tectors. If the bitter antipathy to British engineers revealed in 
these proceedings can not be tracetl to the Khedive and is the 
result of foolish and unpatriotic prejudices upon the part of his 
English advisers, the sooner those advisers are brought to book 
the better.’ 

“The same paper publishes another interview with Mr. West- 
wood, of the firm above mentioned, in which he asserts that the 
Egyptian war office altered the design to suit the Americans, 
while it did not give the British firms the same chance. The 
British tenders, Mr. Westwood explained, were higher because 
special girders were required, which were dropped in the case of 
the Americans, ‘who were allowed to supply a pin bridge, which 
good English engineers have utterly discarded because it makes a 
weak bridge.’ The mere assertion of a disappointed bidder, 
however, is a long way from constituting proof. Before the inci- 
dent is closed it is probable that the English bidders will be 
less shocked at any ‘scandal’ that they may develop 
than they will be at the discovery of their own in- 
feriority to American manufacturers.” 


WHY DO WE NOT BURN COAL DUST? 


VERY now and then some inventor brings out a 
special form of grate for burning coal dust, and 
then it is announced, with a great flourish of trumpets, 
that at last the vast mountains of “culm” at the mines 
are to be utilized and so disappear. Yet the piles of 
waste grow larger year by year, tho they can be 
bought at a ridiculously low price per ton. Why is 
this? In The American Machinist, W. H. Wakeman 
gives us some of the rearons. He says: 


“This question is one that is asked many times, but it seldom 
receives a satisfactory answer, and while I may not give all the 
reasons why the fine coal is not more extensively used, still I in- 
tend to point out some of the objections to its use. 

“A ton of coal dust that is produced by the process of loading 
and unloading stove and lump coal, thus knocking the pieces to- 
gether and breaking off minute particles which form the dust, 
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is capable of developing as many heat units as a ton of larger 
size, but it can not be burned successfully without a shaking grate 
of approved form, and while there are several kinds on the mar- 
ket, I think there are not more than two that can be called perfect 
for this purpose, and, so far as I am informed, the makers are not 
giving them away. Therefore, the cost of fitting up furnaces 
for this fuel is rather high, and this prevents many from making 
the change. But a ton of dust produced in the way just men- 
tioned is far superior to a ton of dust taken from some parts of 
the great piles near the mines, for, when these were thrown up, 
the material was considered wholly a waste product, so that no 
effort was made to keep the slate dust and the coal dust separate. 
Therefore, many tons are found that will not burn at all. 

“It is usually conceded that when coal has been exposed to the 
weather for many months it loses much of its value as fuel, and, 
as these piles have been so exposed, it is only reasonable to con- 
clude that a large part of them are no longer in their prime. Of 
course it could be sorted over, the good taken and the poor left, 
but this would be rather expensive, hence impracticable; and 
also it, is possible to burn it with common grates, but clinkers 
form very fast, and they cause the fireman much more work than 
larger coal does, thus increasing the wages in the fireroom, and 
when cleaning such a fire with stationary grates there is danger 
of losing the fire altogether. 

“Another important reason for not using this fuel more exten- 
sively is that it costs just as much to transport a ton of dust from 
the mines to the consumer’s boiler-house as it doesa ton of larger 
coal, so that the difference in the price of the two is not enough to 
make it an object, especially where pea coal is now used; and if 
the fine coal or dust was to be used to the exclusion of other kinds 
in many of our large mills and power-houses, the mine operators 
would raise the price until the difference between the larger and 
the smaller sizes would disappear.” 


HOW TO COUNT BLOOD-CORPUSCLES. 


N the diagnosis of many types of disease, it is very desirable 

to know whether the blood has or has not the normal supply 

of red and white corpuscles. Some of the devices for ascertaining 

this fact are described by Dr. A. Robin in Zhe /nternationa/ 
Medical Magazine (March). Says Dr. Robin: 


“The apparatus most useful is the Thoma-Zeiss hemacytometer, 
an instrument almost universally adopted. It consists of acount- 
ing slide and one or two pipettes, one for the red and the other 
for the white blood corpuscles. The slide is of ordinary size, 
made of thick polished glass having at its center a thin square of 
glass cemented on the surface. The latter has a central circular 
opening nearly filled in by another glass disk 7, millimeter [s}, 
inch] thinner than the square surrounding it, thus forming a 
chamber with a depth of 0.1 millimeter. The surface of the disk 
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THOMA-ZEISS HEMACYTOMETER. 


is divided by a series of microscopic lines into goo squares. . 

The pipette consists of a graduated capillary tube expanding near 
its upper end into an ovoid chamber, which contains a glass pear! 
for mixing the blood with the diluting fluid. The capacity of the 
tube is1 millimeter, while that of the chamber between the marks 
1 and 1o1 is Ioo millimeters. Thus, by drawing up the blood to 
the mark 1, a dilution of 1 to 100 is obtained, while when drawn 
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up tothe mark o.5, the dilution is 1 to 200. The second pipette for 
counting the white blood-corpuscles is similarly constructed.” 
The count is made by drawing a drop of blood by puncture, 
sucking first the drop and then a diluting fluid up into the pipette 
in the desired proportions, and then depositing a drop of the mix- 
ture on the disk and pressing it down with a cover-glass, placing 
the whole under the microscope and counting. The dilution is 





A DOUBLE-SPEED CENTRIFUGE WITH TUBES FOR SEDIMENTATION AND 
HEMATOKRIT, 


necessary because in pure blood the corpuscles would be packed 
so tightly together as to make counting impossible. Knowing 
the number of corpuscles in a single square of the disk, that on 
the whole disk is obtained by multiplication, and then, from the 
cubic contents of the drop and the degree of dilution in the pipette, 
the number in a cubic centimeter or a cubic inch can be deter- 
mined. Says Dr. Robin: 


“A similar procedure is employed in counting the white blood- 
corpuscles, only the diluent fluid is one-third to one-half per cent. 
acetic acid, to which a little gentian violet may be added if a stain 
is desired. The acetic acid destroys the red corpuscles, while the 
white become more prominent. In cases where the question of 
expense enters largely into consideration, the counting of both 
red and white can be done at the same time. Only in this case 
the dilution should always be 1 to 200 and at least 256 squares 
counted. The white cells are stained, and therefore easily rec- 
ognized, and the whole field can be gone over ina few minutes. 
Having determined the entire number of white corpuscles, pro- 
ceed with the calculation in the manner described above. The 
normal proportion of red blood-corpuscles is 5,000,000 to the cubic 
millimeter, but this will vary under different circumstances, even 
in health, and a slight variation below or above the normal limit 
is not to be looked upon as pathologic. In this connection it is 
also well to bear in mind that after a severe diarrhcea the num- 
ber of red corpuscles is considerably increased, reaching as high 
aS 7,000,000 to the cubic millimeter, this being due to the with- 
drawal of plasma from the blood. On the other hand, copious 
drinking may temporarily diminish the number of corpuscles by 
the reverse effect. The proportion of white blood-cells is normally 
even more variable, the variation extending from 1 to 300 to 1 to 
700 red ones.” 


Another method of counting, or rather of measuring the amount 
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of, corpuscles is by means of the hematokrit, whose action de- 
pends on the fact that one kind of corpuscles is heavier than the 
other, so that they can be separated, like milk and cream, by a 
centrifugal apparatus. Says the author: 


“This consists of a metal frame in the shape of two arms, each 
carrying a small capillary tube gradi‘ated from o to 100. The 
blood is obtained in the manner described above. The tube is 
completely filled with blood by means of a rubber tube connected 
with a dropper. Both ends of the tube are quickly covered with 
a little vaselin so as to prevent the blood from adhering to the 
part of the frame with which the terminal ends come in contact. 
The tube is then placed in the arm, its outer end fitting intoa 
small, cup-like, rubber-cushioned depression, while the inner end 
is held by a spring. The whole is adjusted to a double-speed 
centrifuge, or an electric centrifuge especially arranged for this 
purpose, and rotated at a speed of 70 revolutions of the crank or 
10,000 revolutions by the electric motor, per minute, for two min- 
utes. The tubes are then removed and the percentage read off, 
the scale being rendered visible by a magnifying lens front. The 
volume of the red blood-corpuscles will be seen as a red column, 
while the white occupy a shorter column above, being almost in- 
visible, except in cases of leucocythemia. Each degree of the 
scale represents the per cent. in volume and is supposed tocontain 
100,000 red corpuscles.” 


The hematokrit, Dr. Robin thinks, is not so accurate as the 
hemocytometer, but it is easier to use and cheaper, and in many 
cases is as satisfactory. 


Some Curiosities of Our Calendar.—“ As we are at 
the beginning of a year,” says La Sctence pour Tous, “there is 
still time to recall certain curiosities of the Gregorian calendar. 
Thus, since the reform of the calendar by Pope Gregory XIII. in 
1582, no century can begin with a Wednesday, a Friday, or a Sun- 
day. Also, the same calendar can be used every twenty years. 
January and October of the same year always begin with the 
same day. Sodo April and July, also September and December. 
February, March, and November also begin with the same day. 
New Year’s Day and St. Sylvester’s Day also fall on the same 
day, except of course in leap-years. Each day of the week has 
served as a day of rest somewhere; Sunday among Christians, 
Monday with the Greeks, Tuesday with the Persians, Wednesday 
with the Assyrians, Thursday with the Egyptians, Friday with 
the Turks, and Saturday with the Jews. Finally, the error of the 
Gregorian calendar, compared with the actual course of the sun, 
does not exceed one day in 4,000 years. As it is quite probable 
that neither you nor I shall ever verify this, we shall not risk very 
much by believing the statement.”— 7rans/ation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“IN answer to an inquiry sent out by the British admiralty a few years 
ago to ascertain the warship-building facilities of Great Britain, it was 
found that the whole British navy, about 1,500,000 tons, could be duplicated 
in two years’ time,” says 7he Marine Review. 


“IN considering the problem of heating the large department-stores 
which are now to be found in nearly every big city, it is very well worth 
taking into account the animal heat distributed by the many customers 
who come into such establishments,” says Cassizer’s Magazine, March. 
“That this is considerable is evidenced by the experience of at least one en- 
gineer, who in one such case found that after 9:30 A. M., on a day in mid- 
winter, with the thermometer at the freezing-point, no other heat was 
needed to keep the place warm. This fact, however, emphasizes as well 
the great need of a good system of ventilation in such buildings, as without 
it the air would soon become vitiated much beyond any reasonably per- 
missible degree.” 


THE WORLD'S MINERALS.—“Great Britain maintains its position as the 
great coal merchant of the world,” says /mdustries and /ron, “supplying 
two fifths of the coal required by the inhabitants of the earth, and employ- 
ing more than one third of the total number of men who workin mines In 
his report on the mineral output, Dr. Le Neve Foster, the Chief Inspector 
of Mines in this country, shows that America leads in iron, Great Britain 
being second, the deposits of Alsace-Lorraine placing Germany third on the 
list with an output of ten million tons of ore. Spain produces the largest 
quantity of lead, the Malay peninsula is responsible for nearly two thirds 
of the world’s supply of tin, and the mines of Upper Silesia make the Ger 
man empire foremost as a zinc-producing country. The South African 
Republic has been assailing the position of the United States as a gold-pro- 
ducer, altho the latter still leads in silver.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


TENDENCIES OF THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 


7 HE editors of some of the religious papers have been taking 

other members of their craft to task recently for their 
alleged tendency to put matters of purely secular importance 
more and more to the front in their columns to the exclusion of 
topics relating to the religious or spiritual interests of their read- 
ers. Thus The Christian Register (Unitarian, Boston) deplores 
the increasing secularization of the religious papers, and 7he 
Southern Churchman (Richmond) records it as “a sad thing” 
that nearly all its exchanges “give the prominence to secular 
news.” It sees in this “a sad degeneracy of the religious press.” 
The editor of The Southwestern Presbyterian (New Orleans) 
comes to the defense of the secular department and differs with 
his brethren who think such a feature a sign of degeneracy. He 
proceeds to say: 


““Many families take only a religious newspaper, and without 
this would be left in ignorance of much of value. Again, we 
know of no law restricting the reading of the religious journal to 
Sunday. Years ago we remember a Southern religious journal so 
printed its issue that one could easily separate the sheets into two, 
one strictly secular and the other as strictly a religious paper, and 
advised the divorce. But as it seems not to have been kept up, 
we presume it was not found to work in the direction of stricter 
observance of the law of the Sabbath. A Northern paper of wide 
circulation attempts to solve the problem by treating its secular 
items with a universal tincture of Scripturalism. Every para- 
graph telling secular news is finished off with an ingeniously 
jointed passage from the Bible. Now, it occurs to us that events 
affecting the welfare of the race and church, and on the minds of 
all men, may be so treated in a religious spirit without making of 
each a homily that it shall not be incompatible with the sacred- 
ness of the Lord’s day or antagonistic to its proper topics of 
thought and speech.” 


Another and aclosely related phase of the same subject is dis- 
cussed by Zhe Churchman (Protestant Episcopal, New York). 
It calls attention to a radical change which it asserts is gradually 
coming over the press, both secular and religious. The great 
dailies are printing “more and more religious matter,” while our 
great religious weeklies are printing less and less of what may be 
called strictly religious, and more and more that of a secular 
nature. What inference or conclusion is to be drawn from this 
state of things? In this connection 74e Churchman goes on to 
say: 


“The definite abandonment of the field of religious journalism 
by The Outlook, and toa less extent by The /ndependent, is an 
interesting fact which ought to have a kernel of profitable mean- 
ing in it. The Outlook does not wish any longer to be consid- 
ered a ‘religious journal.’ It is a literary magazine, edited with 
admirable judgment, deservedly and increasingly popular; but 
our strict forefathers would not have permitted its reading on 
Sunday.” 


The Christian Work (andenom., New York) quotes the fore- 
going passage and comments as follows: 


“Notwithstanding the alleged definite abandonment of the 
field of religious journalism by the two great journals mentioned 
by our contemporary, it is very evident that even 7he Church- 
man does not for a moment believe that there is any falling-off in 
what is commonly called religion, or in religious convictions and 
activities, throughout the country. On the other hand, the fact 
that our great secular newspapers are printing ‘more and more 
religious matter,’ including religious articles, sermons, and the 
Sunday-school lessons also,conclusively proves that the popular 
demand for religious matter is increasing. The fact, if it be a 
fact, as asserted by our contemporary, that some of our great 
weeklies do not wish longer to be considered as strictly religious 
journals, only goes to show individual tastes and inclinations, 
rather than any great change in the popular mind. If there is 
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any change among the masses the movement is in the opposite 
direction, 

“This fact can not admit of more conclusive proof than that 
stated by our contemporary when it asserts that the great secular 
papers are printing ‘more and more religious matter.’ They are 
becoming conscious of the fact that the great reading public is 
growing more and more thoughtful, and that with this growing 
intelligence the desire for religious reading is increasing even 
more than that for purely literary reading. The fact is, the field 
for each is constantly enlarging. ‘There was never a time when 
the outlook was brighter or more encouraging for a good religious 
newspaper. A church or a religious journal that can not find 
support nowadays may as well look to itself at once for the real 
cause. It will find it there rather than in the lack of an apprecia- 
tive religious tendency among the masses. Not one out of a 
dozen of the papers that are launched in the secular field finally 
succeed. Literary newspaperdom is one vast graveyard. The 
Darwinian theory is as applicable in regard to newspapers as to 
all other creations, and it would indeed be strange if ‘the survival 
of the fittest’ found its only exception in religious journalism.” 





IS CHRISTIANITY HOSTILE TO SCIENCE? 


HE Rev. Julius F. Seebach, A.M., admits that the genius of 
Christianity seems to have proved itself in early years op- 
posed to the highest intellectual education, in spite of the com- 
mon belief of Christians that their religion has been the source of 
all intellectual advancement during the past nineteen centuries. 
If we call up the evidence of history, says Mr. Seebach, the 
church is made to take a most unenviable attitude toward the 
truths of science. He writes (in Zhe Lutheran Quarterly) : 


“We are told that education had made vast strides among the 
Greeks and Romans. In many of their deductions the philoso- 
phers had approximated truths that have but lately been revealed 
to the modern world. A comparatively short time was required 
to develop these truths, but that, unfortunately, was denied by 
the attitude of the Christian leaders. ...... 

“The Christians at first took no interest in the theories of the 
ancients concerning the earth. For them it was a fallen world, 
destined to be destroyed before long. Eusebius said: ‘It is not 
through ignorance of the things admired by them, but through 
contempt of their useless labor, that we think little of these mat- 
ters, turning our souls to better things.’ Basil of Caesarea de- 
clared it a matter of indifference to him ‘whether the earth isa 
sphere, or a cylinder, or a disk, or concave in the middle like a 
fan.’ Already, however, there were the beginnings of opposition 
to the philosophic theories. Lactantius called the ideas of the 
astronomers ‘bad and useless,’ and confuted the theory of the 
earth’s sphericity by Scripture and reason. Tho Augustine in 
clined to belief in the sphericity of the earth, he was at one with 
the rest of the Fathers in opposing the theory of the antipodes. 
‘Scripture speaks of no such descendants of Adam,’ he says, and 
urges, as proof, that they could not see Christ at His second com- 
ing. Gregory Nazianzen proved that it was impossible to sail b 
yond Gibraltar. Lactantius asked: ‘Is there any one so senseless 
as to believe that there are men whose footsteps are higher than 
their heads? that the crops and trees grow downward? that the 
rains and snow and hail fall upward toward the earth?’ So the 
opposition grew until it was incorporated in the theology of the 
church. Ambrose and Basil thought a man might be saved who 
believed in the antipodes, but the great majority of the theolog 
ians had their doubts. 

“The attitude of the Fathers toward geological theories was 
one of indifference and contempt, since they believed that ' 
earth was soon to be dissolved. Jerome thought that the twisted 
earth-crust exhibited the wrath of God against the sin of |! 
WONG. 48S. 

“Nor was the conception of meteorology among the early Chris- 
tians more enlightened. Tertullian proved, by means of Scr'p- 
ture, that lightning was hell-fire. Hilary believed that the firma- 
ment was very much lower than the heavens, and that it was 
created both for the support of the waters above the firmament, 
and to temper the atmosphere below; Ambrose imagined ‘)4¢ 
thunder was caused by blasts of air forcing their way throug! ‘he 
solid firmament; Jerome thought that the waters above the firma 
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ment were frozen to ice in order to keep everything in its 
SEN, 4°35 %, « 

“While the Greek and Roman philosophies were rapidly ap- 
proximating the great truths that are acknowledged to-day, and 
others that have but lately been established, there was coming 
into being a new force that was to suppress all such speculation. 
There was but a short distance to go and the learning of to-day 
would have been anticipated; but the new religion, in the person 
of its theologians, barred the way with the vast power it wielded. 
The declarations of Origen, Tertullian, Augustine, and the rest, 
that the study of nature was useless because the world was con- 
demned and certain to be destroyed soon, raised a barrier to true 
scientific thinking that was insurmountable for many centuries. . 

“The philosophers took the proper attitude toward what is now 
conceived as advanced education, while the theologians were hos- 
tile toit. Isolated statements may qualify the conclusion in one 
respect or another, but it can never be reversed. There is noth- 
ing to do with the conclusion but to accept it.” 


Admitting this much, Mr. Seebach goes on to trace the reasons 
for the inherent antagonism between Christianity and the pagan 
schools, and reminds us, on behalf of the early Fathers, that we 
must not attempt to express the conditions of their times in terms 
of ours. 

Bishop John F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., on the other hand, comes 
out with the statement that “the church is not, and never has 
been, the opponent of science.” He reminds us that the clergy 
of Monte Cassino were the best astronomers of Europe, and 
claims that it was not the church that persecuted Galileo, but only 
the administrators of the hour. He writes (The Homiletic Re- 
vlew) : 


“What was the attitude of the church as to instruction in secu- 
lar knowledge and in regard to pagan culture? It is an evidence 
of the breadth of view of the church that, in spite of the attempts 
of some recent writers to represent ancient Christianity as intol- 
erably narrow and anti-civic, the Christians sent their children 
constantly to the pagan schools, where they were instructed in 
the whole course of the ordinary Roman curriculum. The won- 
derful familiarity of the Fathers with pagan literature attests the 
wisdom of the church in this respect, and her noble faith that 
those who possessed the wisdom of Christ would be enlarged in 
mind, but not corrupted in heart, by contact with the great mas- 
ters of Greece and Rome. On the benches of that school which 
Marcus Aurelius founded at Athens, Diodorus of Tarsus, Gregory 
Nazianzen, and St. Basil sat side by side with Julian the later 
emperor, and with the most ambitious youths of paganism. .. . 

“Tertullian forbade Christians to teach in pagan schools, be- 
cause they would thus necessarily commend the pagan cults; but 
even he allows the lawfulness of learning from heathen teachers, 
and indorses the plea that if we repudiate secular studies, divine 
studies are impossible. Chrysostom was educated in religious 
knowledge by his Christian mother, but in rhetoric and philoso- 
phy his instructors were respectively Libanius and Andragathias, 
two pagan teachers....... 

“In spite of the debate in the ancient church concerning the 
desirability of studying the productions of pagan genius, all the 
more eminent of the Christian Fathers for five hundred years re- 
ceived their intellectual training in pagan schools, or in schools 
which followed the traditions of pagan culture.” 


At the beginning of the medieval age, Bishop Hurst tells us, 
there was a second birth of Christian education. The aspiration 
of the church for great schools was a controlling passion of this 


period, says the writer. And further on: 


“All through the period from the beginning of the Reformation 
down to the present time, the church, altho with many errors, 
was the mother of universities, while, on the other hand, the uni- 
versities supplied the church with its strongest exponents and 
evangelists with tireless steps. Public schools, tho crude in form 
at first, were introduced in Germany directly through the efforts 
of Luther. The intermediate schools were then established. 
The German gymnasium of to-day owes its real origin to the 
period of the Reformation. During the centuries since the Ref- 


ormation, over twenty universities, three fourths of which are 
Protestant, have been founded in Germany alone. 


Holland has 
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built up, in addition to the University of Leyden, five other uni- 
versities; and all are the direct result of her Protestantism.” 


Bishop Hurst also reminds us that all the schools for higher 
education which were built up in the American colonies began 
with theology, and that the same ecclesiastical trend is observable 
in the history of all the early American colleges 


THE MADABA MOSAIC MAP OF PALESTINE. 


HE most unique archeological discovery that has been made 

in the department of biblical research for a long time is 

the find of an old Mosaic map of Palestine in the floor of the 

Byzantine church at Madaba. The discovery was made some 

months ago, but only recently have the fruits of a closer investi- 

gation of this peculiar specimen of biblical archeology been made 

public by specialists. A noteworthy description of this kind, from 

the pen of A. Schulten, is found in the Beilage of the Munich 

Allgemeine Zeitung (No. 36), to which source we are indebted 
for the following particulars : 


The Mosaic chart of the Holy Land found at Madaba dates from 
the sixth Christian century, and is not only the oldest map of 
Palestine in existence, but is the oldest geographical chart of any 
kind in existence. The Pentinger way chart of the Roman em- 
pire is indeed based on an original that was produced in the 
fourth century, but is itself a copy prepared eight hundred years 
later. There are still other older maps in existence, among them 
the famous mappe mundi, dating from the seventh century, of 
which Miller has published an excellent reproduction; but none 
of these reach the venerable age of the Madaba chart. There 
can be no doubt as to the date of this mosaic, as the city of Jeru- 
salem is pictured on it in the forms and with the surroundings it 
had before its destruction by the Persians in 614 A.p. Consider- 
ing the aye of the chart, it is a remarkable production, made with 
noteworthy accuracy, and presenting an abundance of names and 
pictures that is actually phenomenal from a topographical point 
of view. 

The discovery, as is usual in these cases, was accidental. The 
little Christian congregation at Madaba undertook to erect a new 
church on the foundation of an old Byzantine basilica. The 
pavement of the old structure proved to be a mosaic of a kind that 
can not be duplicated anywhere. Pater Kleophas, the librarian 
of the Jerusalem Patriarchate, undertook to save what could be 
saved, but a closer examination showed that about two thirds of 
this splendid chart, which originally included all Palestine and 
its bordering districts, had been destroyed, chiefly by the Arabs, 
twelve centuries ago. In brilliant colors, the leading details are 
given in this mosaic, the Dead Sea, the Jordan, the Sea of Galilee, 
the city of Jerusalem and other towns, also hills, trees, chapels, 
etc., all localities that have become famous chiefly through Old- 
Testament history. The New-Testament data and places in con- 
nection with the life and doings of Christ are not so prominently 
marked. The centerof the chart is a really fine production of the 
city of Jerusalem, which is here represented as the center of the 
world. 

Fortunately this portion of the original has been preserved, the 
present remains extending as far north as Neapolis, the modern 
Nablus, and in the south the Nile, while in the west is found 
Ascalon. Of the entire length from north to south, probably one 
half of the chart is lost, and from east to west one third. In ac- 
cordance with older geographical methods the top of the map is 
not the north, but the east, on the ground that the East was the 
seat of Paradise, to which the eyes of the faithful turn as do the 
eyes of the Moslems to Mecca. Not only are the geographical 
places marked, but the names are also added, sometimes with 
descriptions of their importance, ¢.g., “the desert Sin, where the 
manna was sent down from heaven.” Rather singularly Mount 
Sinai is not marked. In the manner of filling out details, as was 
the custom especially among the chartographers of the Middle 
Ages, singular features are added illustrative of the places men- 
tioned. Thus the Jordan is fairly alive with pictures of fishes, 
but there are none in the Dead Sea. In the desert of Judea there 
is a picture of a lion pursuing a deer. 

The picture of the city of Jerusalem is the pidce de resistance 
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of the entire chart. It is not only the oldest map of the sacred 
city extant, but the oldest of any city in existence, as the oldest 
chart of Rome dates from the thirteenth century. Jerusalem is 
here depicted in oval shape, the greatest length from north to 
south. A wide bazar street, perfectly straight, cuts through the 
entire city, on both sides of which are long rows of colonnaded 
houses and business places, after the characteristic manner of the 
architecture of the Hellenistic period. ‘The most prominent build- 
ing in the city is the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. In fact, it is 
a picture of the holy city in its most flourishing post-biblical 
period. 

Just what the gains from this chart will be for biblical science 
has not yet been fully determined. Reproductions of various 
portions of the map have been made, but a thoroughly reliable 
edition is now in process of preparation by the officials of the 
German Palestine Society. Schulten concludes his interesting 
and instructive account with the opinion that, while the Madaba 
chart offers a mass of new problems, the chief benefit it will give 
to the Bible student will be in the historical department. — 7rans- 
Zation made for Tue LITERARY DIGEST. 





“CHINESE” GORDON’S DESCRIPTION OF 
THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 


HERE has lately come to light a letter that General “Chi- 
nese” Gordon wrote to a missionary, expressing his views 
of the character, appearance, and location of the Garden of Eden. 
The Strand, London, has procured the letter and published it 
with the following preface: ‘The letter was written in 1882, and 
is of unique interest not only on account of the eminence of the 
writer, but also because of the fact that he was probably the 
most competent person in the world to deal with this fascinating 
subject, owing to the extent of his researches as an archeologist 
in the Orient, combined with deep religious feeling, which was 
the keynote of all his actions. ” 
General Gordon writes: 


“The following are the reasons for the theory that the Garden 
of Eden is at or near Seychelles. I could even put it at Praslin, 
a small isle twenty miles north of Mahé.* 

“ Allow that Genesis is not allegorical, that Eden, its garden, 
its two trees, did exist on this earth. Eden is a district, the gar- 
den is a spot chosen in that district, the trees were actual trees, 
imbued for a time with spiritual qualities; these trees, the bush, 
the ark, the tabernacle, and temple differed nothing from the 
same things in the world, except for the time during which they 
were spiritually consecrated or set apart for manifestations of God 
or Satan. 

“God’s consecration made things which were equally clean, 
clean and unclean; therefore I see no reason for doubting that 
God did set apart the two trees to be one of Life, the other of 
Knowledge; or that God, when these two trees had fulfilled their 
purpose, should have relegated them back to their former ordi- 
nary tree position, We see this in the way the Temple is no 
more than any other building; in the way the Philistines and 
Titus and Nebuchadnezzar carried off the holy things of God, 
which at one time it was death to touch. 

“I therefore maintain that there is no reason to doubt but that 
the two trees of the earth were used as mystical or sacramental 
trees in Eden’s Garden, or that they were destroyed when they 
fulfilled their mission; they were, I think, relegated back to their 
position as trees. 

“Allowing this, what was the temptation of man? Here is his 
soliloquy: ‘It must be good tu eat; it looks nice. I wonder what 
would be the effect of eating it, just a little bit?’ In this we 
must put ourselves in man’s position. He then could have no 
other temptation but this—he could only be tempted by his belly’s 
appetite; he could desire no carriage, dress, or jewels; he had 
no one to be spiteful to, to be jealous of, to hate; he could be 
greedy and he could be curious; he was as a child, curious and 
greedy, so that the temptation was necessarily that which it was. 





* The Seychelles are a group of small islandsin the Indian Ocean belong- 
ing to Great Britain, east of Zanzibar. Mahé is the largest island of the 
group. 
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“We ever have many doors open to temptation, for the increase 
of man increases the doors by which we can be tempted. The 
temptation was, in its result, distrust of God, a feeling that God 
withheld something from man. Inman is implanted by nature 
the spirit of inquiry. Weall knowthis. Tell a child not to open 
a certain book, he immediately has an immense longing to open 
that book, which he would not have noticed had he not been for- 
bidden to touch it. You can test it yourself. Leave a dozen loz- 
enges on your table, tell a child not to eat them, let the child see 
them constantly, tell him only once, and add to your telling that, 
if he eats, something unknown to him will happen. Keep treat- 
ing the child kindly so that he will not fear you; some day you 
will find eleven lozenges—at least, I think so. Therefore I think 
the forbidding of the tree was, even to our own reason, a fair test 
to man, and that the very fact of this distrust and forgetfulness 
of God was virtually a communion with Satan, a sacrament with 
Satan; a mystical eating, tho material, which led to Satan com- 
municating or inoculating man with evil—poisoning, tainting him. 

“‘Now with respect to the other tree, the Tree of Life, there is 
no reason to doubt but that man often had eaten of it; before his 
banquet on the forbidden tree, man had communed with God, 
when He named the animals, etc., and there is every probability 
that he did eat of the Tree of Life. Ido not go into detail on 
this, for you know the Scriptures, and you know what is written 
of the Bread of Life, the fruit of the Tree of Life, etc., which, 
eventually in the last chapter of Revelations, appears again alone, 
not with the Tree of Knowledge; therefore I think man often 
partook of the Tree of Life in the garden. 

““When he had eaten of the Tree of Knowledge he was pre- 
vented from so doing, for he had acquired a taint from thus eat- 
ing, which, if he had after eaten of the Tree of Life, would have 
given him immortality; in his degraded state he would have 
mixed God with Satan in their attributes which can not be—God 
will not serve with Satan. I do not go into all this, for I have not 
time, but I believe that the Tree of Life spiritually exists, also 
the Tree of Knowledge; that we eat sometimes of one, sometimes 
of the other; that the fiery cherubim is the law which guards the 
Tree of Life, and it is only through the broken body, the veil of 
Christ, we can approach to eat of the fruit of the Tree of Life, 
which is Christ. 

“Tam now relating to you how these thoughts first struck me 
and the order in which they did. 

“Well, I thought there were two trees—actual trees—which had 
been sacramental and had ceased to be so; and in Praslin, near 
Seychelles, and only there in the whole world, is a magnificent 
tree, curious beyond description, called the Prince of the Vege- 
table kingdom ; it is unique in its species, and on earth—the Laodi- 
cean Seychellarum or Coco di Mir. This, I believe, was the Tree 
of Knowledge. I then thought if the one tree is to be found, so 
is the other, and this, I think, is the Arto carpus incisa, or bread- 
fruit; it isan humble tree, of no great distinction, yet to an ob- 
server it is as unique in its kind and among trees as the other. 
This last tree is only found in the Indian Ocean. It is a life- 
sustaining tree, and like the other it is full of Scriptural types. 

“ Having thought that these were the two trees, then the ques- 
tion arose, where was the Garden of Eden? And first came the 
information that Seychelles is of granite, and all other isles out 
here are volcanic, granite being the more ancient formation. 
Then the Rev. D. Bury mentioned casually that the verse, Gen. 
ii. 10, could be read that the four rivers flowed into Eden, not out 
of it. I have been at the sources of Euphrates, Tigris, etc., and 
unless the rivers were forced to flow backward, no spot could 
agree to a central basin in those lands, while a flood does not 
change features of 10,o00feet high. So I took the river Euphrates 
as Euphrates, on which is Babylon, and Hiddekel as Tigris, on 
which is Nineveh (vzde Daniel). They meet and flow into the 
Persian Gulf. 

“Babylon oppressed Israel; Nineveh oppressed Israel. Re 
quired, two other rivers connected with the oppression of Israel. 

“The question of whether ever a river came down the valley 0! 
the Jordan into the Red Sea is one which has been much dis 
cussed. That an immense crevasse exists from the source of the 
Jordan to the Red Sea is the case; the depression of the Dead Sea 
is the difficulty ; the ravines of Kedron and Gihon are very deep. 

“Taking my grounds spiritually and the similarity of the name 
Gihon with the brook of Jerusalem, I think that they are the 
same. 

“The Pison, or Nile, flowed into the Red Sea; the Gihon, or 
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Gihon brook flowed into the Red Sea, joined, flowed down, met 
the Euphrates and Tigris, united near Socrota, and the soundings 
shown end in a deep basin 2,600 fathoms deep, which is close to 
Seychelles. Cush is written in margin for Ethiopia. Cush was 
the son of Nimrod*; his land was probably near Babylon, now 
Bab el Mandeb. Perim means Bab (gate) el (of) Mandeb (the 
world). 

“Pison means overflowing —the Nile overflows. Egypt op- 
presses Israel. The Nile is believed now to flow into the Red 
Sea; the Blue Nile encompasses Godjam, a province of Abyssinia, 
in which there is gold. Haviloh, son of Joktan, son of Shem, 
went with Sheba and Ophir to Mesha (Sale’s Koran says) and 
spread along the Red Sea. The sea of Zugla, opposite Aden, is 
called Sirius, Habiloh Sheba, and Ophir is generally connected 
with Abyssinia, so I think Pison is the Nile. 

“‘Gihon means ‘bursting forth’; the brook Gihon is the south- 
ern side of Jerusalem; it meets Kedron and flows, when it does 
flow, to the Salt sea (Dead Sea) by the valley of Fire; it is 
Tophet, Hinnom, the valley of slaughter, the sewer of Jerusalem, 
the site of all abominable sacrifices; it is connected with Jerusa- 
lem in an evil way; it has the same name as Genesis. Now 
comes a difficulty. 

“This is about the substance of everything about Eden—its 
garden and its trees; quite useless if tended to illustrate a great 
truth. The first word God utters to man is ‘Thou shalt not eat’; 
the last injunction Christ gives is ‘Take, eat.’ To the world at 
large the history of the Fall is foolishness; such effects could 
never come from so small a cause as eating of a tree. So the 
large proportion of professing Christians: they believe the first, 
but put aside the second, eating, as impossible to produce any 
such effects. 

“What was the forbidden fruit? It was fruit of the ground. 
What is the bidden fruit? It is fruit of corn and juice of grapes. 
Both nothing—yet one caused great things. May not the other 
cause growth? The sequence of one eating was not known; the 
sequence of the other may not be known in its fulness. Yet it 
may be believed to be far, infinitely far greater. 

“A child and the bighest angel can understand that by eating a 
poison one is ill, by eating an antidote one is cured. Yet the 
highest angel could not understand the depths of eating either. 

“Are we.therefore to wait for that understanding? We ate in 
Adam in distrust, let us eat in trust. Let even curiosity lead us 
todoso. Weare bidden. Why not try it?” 


Franklin’s Attitude toward Religion. — Mr. Paul 
Leicester Ford, in the chapter on “Franklin’s Religion” in his 
“Many-sided Franklin” papers in The Century, writes: 


“Franklin had that rarest kind of tolerance which tolerates the 
opinions of others, and tho he laughingly asserted that ‘ortho- 
doxy is my doxy, and heterodoxy is your doxy,’ his whole life was 
one contradiction of the epigram, for the faith or lack of faith of 
his cirele of friends ranged from the most doctrinal of ministers 
to the most radical of free-thinkers. For such rigid Puritans as 
the Rev. Drs. Cooper and Mather of Boston, for the enthusiast 
Whitefield, for the Anglican bishop of St. Asaph, and for the 
Abbés de La Roche and Morellet he showed as much affection 

nd respect as he did for Hume, Lord Le Despenser, Thomas 
Paine, and others closer in accord with his own views. Nor was 
it ever a one-sided regard. Noman in Pennsylvania exercised 
such influence over the Quakers. Massachusetts made him her 
agent in Great Britain, and he served her faithfully, even to the 
defending of her religious intolerance against English criticism. 
In France the papal nuncioconsulted him frequently and followed 
his advice in the changes the Revolutionary War made possible 
or necessary in the Catholic church in America. Absolutely un- 
sectarian as he was, Franklin apparently was trusted by all sects, 
ani he seems never to have refused aservice that he could render 
any one of them.” 


os 


_ Pulpits and Rich Men.—The Boston Hera/d asks, “ Who 
1s tae parson who writes from Boston to the New York Sum to say 
that the trouble in the churches these days, and the reason why so 


my ‘his appears to be an oversight. 
Nimrod.” 


See Genesis x. 8: “And Cush begat 
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many clergymen are being driven out of their pulpits into other 
callings, is that rich men padlock and chain the pulpits, and the 
clergymen are not permitted to speak their minds? According to 
this Boston pastor the rich run the churches, and the man who 
controls a dozen stock corporations, because he owns the majority 
of the shares, doesn’t see why he shouldn’t own a parish because 
he pays the most money for its support. Can this be so, or is this 
pastor having an exceptional experience?” Zhe Universaiist 
Leader (Boston) replies to the last question and says that it is 
notso. It adds: “There is not one minister in a thousand who 
has any occasion to complain of his being hampered in any way, 
and the thousandth man is more than likely acrank. We have 
heard ministers complaining of the contraction of the liberty of 
the pulpit, but when the question is put straight to them, ‘Is your 
liberty restricted in any way? Do you not have all the liberty 
you want?’ the invariable answer is that personally he can find 
no fault. It is more probable that the commercial spirit of the 
age has taken possession of the minister himself, and instead of 
doing the work he can and should do, he is casting about fora 
better ‘chance,’ and throwing the blame on the commercial spirit 
of the age—that drives him into a larger salary in some secular 
occupation.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


ACCORDING to the latest census, Amsterdam, the capital of Holland, has 
516,000 inhabitants, of whom nearly g2,oco are Catholics—not quite a fifth. 


AN interesting gift has just been made by Princess Bonaparte, widow of 
Prince Lucian Bonaparte, to the library of the University College of Wales, 
consisting of the valuable case of polyglot Bibles collected by the Prince. 


FIFTEEN clergymen in New Brunswick, N. J., have informed the people 
of that city that they discountenance Sunday funerals, not only because of 
the unnecessary and uncalled-for strain upon them as clergymen, but be- 
cause of the amount of Sunday labor required of laboring men who need 
rest. . 


THE Rev. Donald McLeod, D.D., editor of Good Words, London, and one 
of Queen Victoria’s chaplains, has resigned his position asa preacher to the 
Glasgow Christian Institute, because an inquiry was instituted by the 
directors into his conductin identifying himself with the movement for 
the reviva! of classical drama in Glasgow. 


IN a recent work on “Hebrew Synonyms” special attention is given to 
the wisdom literature of the Bible, in which religion is represented as wis- 
dom and wickedness as folly. In this part of the Scriptures four kinds of 
fools are discovered, each distinguished by a different name; they are the 
prating fool, the stubborn fool, the wicked fool, and the blundering fool. 


THE Austrian Wochendlatt prints in its issue of March roan article on 
the condition of the Galician Jews. The writer of the article thinks it au 
urgent necessity that something be done to ameliorate the condition of 
those people, and that the only way to effectually help them would be to 
procure for them opportunity for work, and a small credit which would en- 
able them to compete in business with their Gentile neighbor. 


THE following statistics of the Little Sisters of the Poor will be found 
interesting: Total number of sisters, 4,558 ; deaths during the year 1898, 73; 
total deaths since the community was founded, 1,613; old people cared for 
last year, 39,687 ; died during the year, 7,303; total decease since the begin- 
ning, 162,777; total number of establishments in various parts of the world, 
274 ; houses in the United States, 4r. 


ACCORDING to Zhe American Hebrew, the English Zionists have set on 
foot a movement “that will awaken a responsive chord in Jews every 
where.” It is proposed to acquire the site of the Maccabean tombs at 
Modin, together withthe surrounding land. For this purpose £1,000 will be 
required, and it is proposed to secure this sum from English Zionists. 
Then those of other countries will be invited to provide a fund for the 
foundation of a colony agricultural college, or some similar establishment 
upon the site as a memorial. 


The Angelus says that great gratification is expressed at the Vatican at 
the notification that Professor Schell, of Wurzburg, Germany, has yielded 
and expressed a willingness to bring his writings into conformity with the 
dogmas of the church, and not to teach anything which the church con- 
siders erroneous. Schell’s works had been placed on the “Index Expurga- 
torious” simultaneously with the issue of the Pope’s letter to Cardinal Gib- 
bons, they being regarded bythe theological authorities as extreme ex- 
pressions of doctrines which Archbishop Ireland stigmatized as falsely 
styled Americanism. 


STEPS have been taken bythe Federation of Churches and Christian 
Workers and the Open and Institutional Church League looking to the 
formation of a national federation of churches and Christian workers. 
Letters have been sent to pastors, denominational leaders, and the officers 
of organizations interdenominational or federative in their character ask- 
ing (1) their judgment asto the need and feasibility of such a federation, 
and (2) if one is organized, whether cooperation may be expected. The 


secretary of the committee has already received many replies, nearly all 
favoring the national federation, and in every case promising active co- 
operation if one is organized. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


AMERICAN “EXPANSION” AND ITS BEARING 
ON ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


HEN the United States began to extend its sphere of influ- 

ence beyond the shores of the American continent, it was 

to be expected that it would be solicited to take sides in the 

game of international politics. England’s elation over the new 

development has been unconcealed, and Germany is warned by 

the British press that America’s move is not in the interest of 

the Kaiser’s colonial ambitions. British writers express them- 

selves in much the same strain as is used by a writer in Zhe Con- 
temporary Review, who says: 


“In the realization of the German Emperor’s designs England 
stood and stands in the way. Germany can only become the 
leading commercial and colonial power by her downfall. The 
consummation of that catastrophe becomes, therefore, the first 
and the essential condition for the success of the Emperor’s 
policy. .. . But a new and unexpected factor has been intro- 
duced into the problem by the easily gained naval triumph of 
America, the sudden manifestation of an imperial spirit in the 
United States, and the unexpected assertion of American preten- 
sions in the far East. In the twinkling of an eye almost this vital 
change has occurred in the international situation, and it is a 
change as beneficial to British interests as it is disturbing to the 
calculation of their opponents. The American people, with char- 
acteristic shrewdness, have detected this resentment and hostility, 
and they are in no mood to put up with browbeating from any 
one. At this moment the question turns on whether the German 
Emperor can induce Russia and France to join him in a demon- 
stration of superior naval force to that possessed by the United 
States, both in the Pacific and the Atlantic, and the answer to 
that question largely depends on whether he and the Emperor of 
Russia between them can exercise sufficient personal pressure in 
England to induce our Government, in return for some empty 
concessions in Africa, some easily broken promises in China, to 
hold its hand, to hesitate for the necessary moment, while they 
enforce their will on the United States. This is the peril to the 
creation of a real Anglo-Saxon alliance, and it is one that is close 
at hand.” 


The London Sfeaker thinks that this so-called Anglo-Saxon 
alliance, ‘which makes for peace and progress and is to the ad- 
vantage of all the world,” is practically in existence. The 
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Toronto G/ode points out that John Bull is very affable, Ameri- 
cans like to be praised, and so they naturally prefer England to 
Germany. Referring to the protests of Germans and Irish against 
the Anglo-Saxon sentiment in the United States, the paper 
says: 


“The trouble is that the Irishmen and Germanscan not doany- 
thing that will reach the real seat of the trouble. They can, of 
course, help to prevent any formal alliance between the two 
countries, but they can not prevent Mr. Balfour and Mr. Cham- 
berlain and the English newspapers from saying nice things about 
the United States and its people, and until they can prevent that 
it will be hard to stop their fellow countrymen from feeling some- 
what friendly toward gentlemen who speak so kindly of them. 
Reciprocal compliments will be indulged in, and the life of those 
who think that the British empire is the thing that walks in dark- 
ness is made very, very unpleasant.” 


That this friendly attitude of Great Britain was not without 
effect, is certain. The Shanghai Ost-Aséatische Lloyd expresses 
itself to the following effect : 

The relations between the German and American naval officers 
were cordial at first, and officers and men of the two fleets were 
on excellent terms. Gradually, however, the attitude of the 
English and American press made Admiral Dewey thoughtful, 
for as a sailor he may have international friendships. The man- 
ner of the Americans changed noticeably when the British ships 
saluted the hoisting of the American flag in Manila. This wasa 
breach of neutrality so flagrant that the Germans could not imi- 
tate it without loss of self-respect. 


The possibility that there may be an element in the United 
States which, while American, refuses to be classified as “‘ Anglo- 
Saxon,” is either made light of or ignored altogether in England. 
The New York Staats-Zeztung explains as follows the silence of 
the British press with regard to the anti-English demonstrations 
now going on in the United States: 


“These demonstrations evidently do not suit in England. An 
American newspaper man, who is also correspondent of the Lon- 
don Leader, sent a ‘special’ to London regarding the German- 
American mass-meeting in Chicago, Up to that time his tele- 
grams had been satisfactory. Now, however, he was informed 
that such news was not wanted, and that he had better ‘stop his 
cabling.’” 


Most British papers continue to repeat that England saved the 
United States from acoalition of European powers. Such denials 
as were made in the interview with our present Secretary of State, 
as published in 7e Wor/d, and never disclaimed, are ignored in 
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England, altho cabled to Europe and quoted in the continental 
press. On the other hand, the United States is expected to show 
its gratitude by making substantial concessions, in boundary 
questions as well as in matters of trade. With regard to the lat- 
ter, we need not expect any yielding, according to the most out- 
spoken British journals. TZ7he Saturday Review, London, says: 


“The rivalry of American traders, everywhere backed by a 
powerful fleet with intent to displace our trading supremacy, is 
not a prospect to be regarded lightly, even altho these rivals 
speak our language, and share with us the traditions of a common 
origin. Community of language and tradition is not in itself 
sufficient to insure that the trade rivalry between the two coun- 
tries shall be stedfastly friendly. . . . To suppose, therefore, that 
all will be well in the future between two such rival forces as 
Great Britain and America is to misread history and to disregard 
the witness of human nature. In a quite gentlemanly fashion we 
can welcome her to the place of honor as a world power, but in 
doing this it will be foolishness to overlook the possibility that 
our own position of power in the world may be thereby seriously 
threatened.” 


Saturday Night, Toronto, says: 


“From a recent publication of the figures regarding the exports 
and imports of the United States, it appears that, in spite of the 
large advantage given to British exporters by our tariff, our 
Yankee neighbors have been able to sell us goods to a greater 
extent than ever before. What does this mean?.. . If, then, 
we are getting the advantage of both the duty that we collect 
upon these goods coming in and the cutin price the United States 
manufacturer makes to the Canadian importer, we have no rea- 
son to feel grieved so long as the local manufacturer is not in- 
jured. It appears, however, that the competition over the goods 
we import is largely between the British and the Yankee manu- 
facturers, and therefore not injurious to the Canadian manufac- 
turer. In cases where our own producers are really injured it 
would be well to increase the duty.” 


The Edinburgh Scotsman nevertheless thinks that the differ- 
ences between Great Britain and the United States do not go very 
deep. This is rather doubted by the Germans, who think their 
good will is to be had by us much less expensively than the good 
will of England. ‘We do not need the assistance of the United 
States,” says the Vossische Zeitung ; ““we do not wish to attack 
any nation. All we desire is to be left in peace.” Note is taken 
by the German press of any sign of good will on our part. Thus 
the Kolnische Zeitung, referring to a speech by Congressman 
John J. Lentz, of Ohio, says: 


“Mr. Berry’s attacks upon Germany have been regarded as 
painfully tactless by many Germans. But popular representation 
is very much alike everywhere: our own Reichstag certainly con- 
tains members whom we would hardly like to recommend as gen- 
tlemen of the Chesterfield type. No wonder that such characters 
find their way into Parliament in the land of freedom. . .. All 
the more pleasant is it to find that a patriotic American finds terms 
to denounce this ridiculous talk of German enmity.” 


The Areuz-Zettung, Berlin, says: 


“The United States until recently was a world by itself, a world 

large enough to isolate itself and to further civilization according 
to its own wishes. Nor had the United States any need to prove 
tself a powerful nation; it was regarded as such even without a 
big navy and with no army worth mentioning. In fact, the 
Americans were until lately overrated and spoiled by praise. But 
ve must be forgiven if we refuse to modify our views regarding 
he ‘humanity ’ which impelled the Americans to go to war; even 
Carl Schurz can not really believe that story, tho he is compelled 
0 act as if he did.” 


The Frankfurter Zeitung admits that Germany has not the 
lavy to cope with an Anglo-American coalition. Every German 
paper regards England as the disturber, and blames the United 
States chiefly for being a ready catspaw for British intrigue. 
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“By sowing dissension, England holds her own,” says the 7ages 
Zettung, Berlin; “ Europe no longer listens to her insinuations, 
but the inexperienced cousin across the ocean becomes her ready 
victim.” In matters of trade, the Germans hope to come to a 
lasting understanding with us, altho imports of foodstuffs will be 
scrutinized very severely for some time, as a natural result of 
our own distrust of ““embalmed beef.” 

“Sooner or later the Americans and the Germans will discover 
that England estranges them to suit her own purposes,” says the 
“Chroniqueur politique” of the Paris Correspondant, who echoes 
the sentiments of continental Europe.—7rans/ations made for 
Tue Literary DIGEst. 





CECIL RHODES’S PROPHECY ABOUT 
AMERICA. 


R. CECIL RHODES, in an interview, has prophesied that 
I the United States will eventually extend the benefits of 
her humanity, civilization, and progress to the states of South 
and Central America, once our army is freed from its engage- 


ments elsewhere. Many of the British paperscomment upon this 


address to America. 7Zhe St. James's Gazette thinks the pro- 
gram is easy enough. It says: 

“No population in the world contains a larger proportion of 
stirring practical men than the American. As for money, if there 
are any difficulties in regard to that, it is wholly and solely be- 
cause there has been waste, due, as all Americars know and most 
will avow candidly, to wholesale political corruption. But Amer- 
icans have only to decide that Washington shall ‘purge and live 
cleanly’ to put an end to this evil. . . . We can easily foretell 
the kind of comments which will be made on his remarks on the 
continent, and to some extent here. No great wit is required to 
point out the contrast between Mr. Rhodes’s readiness to provide 
Americans with a moral reason for taking what does not belong 
to us, with his reservation of Canada. ... Mr. Rhodes was 
thoroughly justified in pointing out that the present comparative 
good order of Mexico is wholly and solely the work of Porfirio 
Diaz, who is the typical Spanish ‘man with a stick’ who can 
govern the so-called Latin races and their half-breeds. We be- 
lieve that President Diaz is himself partly of Indian blood; but 
his character, the methods, and the ideals are intensely Spanish. 
When he goes all the old anarchies may break out afresh. . . . 
Neither when the filling-up process has been carried a little fur- 
ther will the United States be able to endure the neighborhood 
of a tangle of partly negro, partly Red American, partly Spanish 
Polands. One only of two things can happen. Either they will 
reform and give themselves real governments, or they will fall, 
as the European Poland fell, under the power of the neighbor 
who can and who will govern.” 


The Spectator (London) admits that Mr. Rhodes’s idea seems 
at first sight charming; but the fact remains that nations may 
allow one of their own race to lord it over them, and yet fight 
very determinedly if the “man with a stick” is a foreigner who 
respects nothing they hold dear. We give some of 7he Sfecta- 
tor’s reasons for regarding the conquest of Latin America as a 
somewhat risky undertaking : 


“The verdict of history, to begin with, is not in favor of world- 
wide dominations, and the mastery of the two Americas would 
be the domination of a separate world. Conquering energy, like 
every other energy, has its limits. . . . A comparatively small 
body of mail-clad men under Charles Martel stopped forever the 
northward rush of the Arab, and a handful of Slav cavalry under 
Sobieski turned back the Turk from the West. The Tatar tor- 
rent, which threatened to drown Europe, lost its momentum as it 
spread round the Caspian and into Russia, and after drowning 
those regions for two centuries, dried up, one scarcely can per- 
ceive why. The resistance of small peoples is sometimes very 
formidable, or Switzerland would not be a republic, and the 
energy of the Americans may not prove persistent enough for the 
vast task of conquest and occupation which Mr. Rhodes sets be 
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fore them. Theirsystem, it must be remembered, tho it produces 
men of ability, is probably not favorable to the development of 
meteoric genius, and without a man of that kind the work would 
hardly be done rapidly. Eating up South America like an arti- 
choke, state by state, would be a task to overstrain any people, 
even the American. Brazil alone would take twenty years to 
subjugate and fifty to fill, even if the Union settled her colored 
races over the malarious section of the vast republic. . . . It is 
true that the state system as worked in America is a wonderful 
instrument of empire—we have adopted it ourselves in great part 
for the free colonies—but it is also a wonderful provision for dis- 
integration. The North may refuse to persist in a career of con- 
quest which wearies it, and with Canada may elect to form a re- 
public with another ideal than that of governing, which latter, tho 
attractive, wears out the surplus energy of the governors.” 





ARMAMENTS OF EUROPE. 


E must be continuously ready for war for fifty years to 

come,” said Field Marshal von Moltke, at the close of 
the war of 1870-71. Twenty-eight years have passed since then, 
and the rivalry of France and Germany in matters of armament 
is as keen as ever. Until recently, France has maintained a 
larger standing army than Germany, hoping to ruin her sup- 
posedly weaker adversary financially. Germany has followed 
rather unwillingly, but her quickly increasing population has en- 
abled her to bear the strain, and she is to-day nearly free from 
debt, while her army remains proportionally much smaller than 
that of France. M. de Freycinet has acknowledged this in a 
speech before the French Chambers, in which he expressed him- 
self to the following effect : 


Our standing army is 561,000 strong, all told, rather less than 
that of our neighbor, who has the advantage of greater popula- 
tion. The smaller number of troops does not mean less power, 
tho. Aboveacertain number, no nation can gain by an increase. 
Moreover, the small territory in which we would have to meet 
would be literally cqvered with troops on the day the war breaks 
out. On both sides, the number of reserves will be so enormous 
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He’s getting used to them. 
—Judy, London. 
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that the war will be decided one way or another ere they can be 
all mobilized. Quality is of more importance than numbers. 


This is also the impression of Colonel von Klenck, of Leipsic, 
who writes to the following effect in the Nachrichten : 


A modern army corps is twenty kilometers long on the march, 
and forty with its full baggage train. This alone will give an 
idea of the skill required in managing it effectively. The battle 
line of such acorps is four kilometers long; ten such corps—about 
as much as half the German army—cover forty kilometers. At 
the battle of Leipsic the front was only fifteen kilometers, at 
K6niggriatz eighteen kilometers. 

Smokeless powder has changed much the chances of the battle, 
as it is much more difficult to discover the strength of the enemy 
in covered positions. Curiously enough, the responsibility of the 
commander-in-chief increases, that of the generals decreases. 
somewhat. The one thing needful is thoroughly trained officers, 
men quick to grasp the general outline of an order, and intelli- 
gent enough to act upon their own initiative and responsibility in 
its execution. 

A much-debated question is whether attack or defense will offer 
the greater advantage. In the German army the attack with a 
view to an ultimate charge is still regarded as the best. But it 
requires excellent training and high moral as well as physical 
qualities if it is to be successful in the face of an enemy of equal 
mettle, and no enemy should be underrated. Without good men 
the best munitions of war are useless, now as ever. 


It is worth while to point out in this connection that the praise 
bestowed upon the quality of the men in our army by Ger- 
man officers is not merely complimentary. The same officers, 
however, think our officers and men both lack systematicttraining, 
and the least said about our commissariat the better. 

Turning to naval armaments, we find that France intends to 
bestow her attention more than ever before upon her fleet. M. 
Lockroy explained the situation on the whole as follows: 


When Great Britain sought to forcea struggle upon France last 
year, the French navy was not prepared, lacking not only mate- 
rial, but, above all things, men. France is now in a much better 
position, and has to-day fifteen ironclads in commission in the 
Mediterranean Sea, against England’s ten. The aim of France 
must be to equal at least the Triple Alliance in point of tonnage 
and to create a large fleet of fast cruisers for the destruction of 
the enemies’ commerce. It is quite possible that France has a 
naval advantage in the matter of submarine destroyers, of which 
the latest addition to her fleet, the Gustave Zedé, seems to be of 
the most efficient type. 


Great Britain contemplates additions to her fleet before which 
all former increases of her navy appear insignificant. Many 
papers nevertheless believe that Mr. Goschen only suggested such 
enormous increase in order to say to Russia: “If you stop build- 
ing, we will build so much less than we intended.” Certainly the 
British people will not tolerate a reduction of its fleet any more 
than the Germans that of their army. Zhe St. James's Gazette 
says: 


“Mr. Goschen made some critics of ours in France very angry 
by saying that an increase of our navy was forced on us by the 
ambitious building of our neighbors. M. Mare Landry has an- 
swered rather tartly that the Naval Defense act is responsible for 
all the mischief. To that we should, of course, rejoin that the 
Naval Defense act was made a necessity for us by the French. 
who were manifestly pushing ahead with their navy, and were 
presumably minded to put themselves in the position to take 
their revenge for their Egyptian disappointment. The chain of 
cause and effect may be followed up to the reign of King John, 
and in the practical world one must be content to take shorte! 
views. . . . M. Lockroy said: ‘It was forgotten that to-day, in 
Europe, America, or Asia, a nation constantly menaced in its 
vital interests could not long resist an enemy capable of wrestins 
from it on the ocean all the fruits of its toil.’ The world is for- 
getful, but we are surprised to hear that its mind is a blank con- 
cerning so manifest a truth. But we do not wish to take a petty 
advantage of M. Lockroy. Be he right or wrong in theory or in 
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fact, it remains the case that he has given us fair warning, and 
has kindly supplied Mr. Goschen with an admirable case in sup- 
port of his speech. ‘The first lord said that France was much in- 
tent on building cruisers for commerce-destroying, and that this 
makes counter-measures necessary for us. Just so. How the 
necessary work is to be done is a matter for serious consideration ; 
but, at any rate, we know that we had better be careful to pro- 
vide the means of getting it done.” 


Germany contemplates no increase of her navy beyond the 
grants obtained in the Reichstag last year, at least for some years 
tocome. The German naval experts apply the lessons of the 
Spanish-American war to the effect that ships are useless unless 
they are ready. Additional men and war material are already 
being prepared for the ships which will be ready in a few years. 
It will be remembered that, in 1895, the German navy, altho very 
weak on paper, practically commanded the North Sea with an 
efficient squadron while Great Britain was getting ready a squad- 
ron to demonstrate against the German Emperor. 

M. de Freycinet has had the moral courage to admit in the 
French Parliament that the spy mania which now and then seizes 
nations, and especially the French, is useless. The Spectator, 
London, refers to his speech on this matter as follows: 


“People fancy, he said, that there is in the army a mass of 
secrets, but that is quite a mistake. There are very few secrets. 
There may be occasionally a secret as to an explosive or a rifle, 
but the scheme of mobilization ‘is written on the surface of the 
territory,’ and everybody knows it. Nothing that military a?- 
tachés report can do any harm, and their presence is far more 
agreeable than that of unrecognized spies. The popular talk of 
treachery in 1870 was a mere delusion. It is courage which wins 
battles; treachery plays but a secondary part, often none what- 
ever. The speech, tho warmly applauded, will not cure French- 
men of a suspicion which is in the Celtic nature, but it may be 
read with attention even in this country, where we have often 
noticed absurd complaints about dockyards, armories, and mili- 
tary arsenals are imperfectly closed against spies. How does the 
enemy’s knowledge of a ship’s strength help the enemy to escape 
her fire? The true way is to be permanently ready, to have every- 
thing of the best, and then to trust to superior strategy and fight- 
ing power.”— 7ranslations made for Tue LiTeRARy DIGEsT. 





THE EXTENT OF ARMENIAN JOURNALISM. 


F all Oriental nationalities, the Armenians are most influ- 

enced by modern journalism, as the circulation of maga- 

zines and papers is very considerable amongthem. Aus Fremden 
Zungen, Stuttgart, describes the Armenian press as follows: 


“Journalism is pretty old among the Armenians; their first 
paper, the Aztarar, was founded in 1794. But all publications 
that have sprung into life since then have been overshadowed by 
the Hazasdon, the official organ of the Armenian Civil Council. 
This was founded in 1846. It was later changed into the J/asszs, 
and is to-day the best educational monthly. The most valuable 
literary periodical is the Hazrenzk, which counts the poet Arshak 
Chobanian among its editors. It is one of the ten Armenian 
papers published in Constantinople, is very progressive, ener- 
getic, and reliable, but sadly hampered by Turkish censorship. 
The Catholic Armenians also have their organ, a bi-weekly called 
the Padger. A large printing establishment is situated at the 
Convent of Barak; Smyrna also has several Armenian papers. 
Russia is the happy hunting-ground of the Armenian editor; the 
Nor-Dar, published at Odessa, has a large circulation and corre- 
spondents everywhere, but there are Armenian papers all over 
Russia. The most luxuriously got up is the Arane, a richly dec- 
orated periodical issued twice a year. Switzerland, Venice, 
Vienna, London, Paris, and New York all have their Armenian 
papers, which are also found all over the East Indian archipel- 
ago."— Translation made for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 





The Alexandria Bomb Swindle.—Our readers will 
recollect that, during the German Emperor’s trip to the Orient, 
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the report of an anarchist conspiracy against his life was spread, 
and that he was to be murde1ed when he left the protection of his 
own people. Italian revolutionaries were mentioned as the con- 
spirators, and the Anglo-Egyptian police discovered the plot. 
The Italian Government promised a rigorous investigation, which 
has revealed the fact that the whole affair was a fraud committed 
by the Egyptian police. The Italian authorities endeavor to: 
obtain the punishment of the officials concerned in the matter, 
but the Egyptian courts are not anxious to act. The Aegyftische 
Kurier, Alexandria, says: 


“The investigation has shown the following: An Arab appeared 
in the wine-shop of Ugo Parrini and asked permission to leave a 
box until he returned. An hour after—the box still stood where 
the Arab had placed it—the Italian vice-consul appeared with the 
police, and Parrini with a dozen other Italians were arrested upon 
the accusation of one Mario Bazzani, who had informed the con- 
sul that the box contained a bomb. The world resounded with 
the praise of the Egypian police, which had saved the life of the 
Emperor, until the truth was found out. We refrain from criti- 
cizing the action of the police. But any one desirous to see the 
effect of this incident upon British prestige need only read the 
Italian papers there. They contain a valuable collection of ex- 
pressions which are the exact opposite to ‘the ready letter-writer 
for lovers.’” 


The paper points out that none of the cable agencies which 
spread this accusation against the national honor of Italy take the 
trouble to point out its groundlessness.— 7rans/lation made for 
Tue Literary DIGEst. 





A Russian View of the San Mun Bay Incident. 
—Italy’s demand upon China for the cession or “lease” of San 
Mun Bay, carrying with it a sphere of influence and a stake in the 
future of the empire, has been adversely commented upon in the 
semi-official Russian press. Great Britain is accused of having 
instigated the aggressive move for an ulterior purpose. The St. 
Petersburg Novoye Vremya believes that the Chinese Foreign 
Office will exhaust all diplomatic means of resistance and yield in 
the end, but it does not congratulate Italy upon the acquisition. 
Colonial enterprises are not a luxury which Italy’s financial con- 
dition renders wise, it says, and proceeds to make the following 
reflections : 


“From considerable evidence it is reasonable to infer that Italy 
has been prompted by England throughout the negotiations, and 
it may be that there is a secret agreement for a transfer of the 
territory in question by Italy to her prompter. Examples of 
such transactions on the part of England are still fresh in the 
general recollection. The British press professes to enjoy the 
prospect of having Italy as a neighbor on Chinese territory, but 
this is open to doubt. 

“From the standpoint of our interests in the empire, Italy's 
success must be advantageous rather than otherwise. Once more 
the Chinese Government will be shown how little reliance it can 
place in British assurances of sincere friendship and unselfish 
solicitude. Italy, too, will find much food for reflection regard- 
ing the value of British support. If she is still blind, events 
much nearer home than China may soon open her eyes to the per- 
fidy of Albion.” 


This allusion has reference to the attitude of Great Britain 
toward the representation of the Vatican at the disarmament con- 
ference at The Hague. Italy declines to send delegates unless the 
Pope’s representatives are excluded. She can not permit even a 
tacit recognition of the temporal pretensions and aspirations of 
the Vatican, and she expects the European powers to support her 
in the demand for the exclusion of the papal envoys. Russia 
wants Italy’s participation in the conference, because of her 
membership in the Triple Alliance and for other reasons, and 
England is supposed to be indifferent if not actually favorable to 
the Vatican.— 7vanslation made for Tur Literary DIcEstT. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





“THE MAN WHO CAN CARRY A MESSAGE 
TO GARCIA.” 


LBERT HUBBARD, editor of that bristling little maga- 
zinelet called The PAzlistine, wrote for the March number 
an essay which had the effect of not only selling the entire edition 
within three days after its appearance, but of inspiring Mr. George 
Daniels, general passenger agent of the New York Central, to 
order a new edition of half a million copies for free distribution. 
Mr. Hubbard took as his text “a fellow by the name of Rowan” 
who, at the outbreak of the late war, undertook to deliver a mes- 
sage from President McKinley to General Garcia, who was some- 
where in the mountain fastnesses of Cuba—no one knew where. 
And Mr. Hubbard thus philosophizes : 


“The point I wish to make is this: McKinley gave Rowan a 
letter to be delivered to Garcia; Rowan took the letter and did 
not ask, ‘Where is he at?’ Bythe Eternal! there is a man whose 
form should be cast in deathless bronze and the statue placed in 
every college of the land. It is not book-learning young men 
need, nor instruction about this and that, but a stiffening of the 
vertebrz which will cause them to be loyal to a trust, so act 
promptly, concentrate their energies; do the thing—‘Carry a 
message to Garcia!’ 

“General Garcia is dead now, but there are other Garcias. 

““No man, who has endeavored to carry out an enterprise where 
many hands were needed, but has been wellnigh appalled at 
times by the imbecility of the average man—the inability or un- 
willingness to concentrate on a thing and do it. 

“Slip-shod assistance, foolish inattention, dowdy indifference, 
and half-hearted work seem the rule; and no man succeeds, un- 
less by hook or crook, or threat, he forces or bribes other men to 
assist him ; or mayhap, God in His goodness performs a miracle, 
and sends him an angel of light for an assistant. You, reader, 
put this matter to a test: You are sitting now in your office—six 
clerks are within call. Summon any one and make this request : 
‘Please look in the encyclopedia and make a brief memorandum 
for me concerning the life of Correggio.’ 

“Will the clerk quietly say, ‘Yes, sir,’ and go do the task? 

“On your life he will not. He will look at you out of a fishy 
eye and ask one or more of the following questions : 

“* Who was he?’ 

“** Which encyclopedia?’ 

‘Where is the encyclopedia?’ 

“*Was I hired for that?’ 

‘Don’t you mean Bismarck?’ 

‘What's the matter with Charlie doing it?’ 

‘Is he dead?’ 

‘Is there any hurry?’ 

‘Shan’t I bring you the book and let you look it up yourself?’ 

““* What do you want to know for?’ 

“And I will lay you ten to one that after you have answered the 
questions, and explained how to find the information, and why 
you want it, the clerk will go off and get one of the other clerks 
to help him try to find Garcia—and ‘then come back and tell you 
there is no such man. Of course I may lose my bet, but, accord- 
ing to the law of average, I will not. 

“Now if you are wise you will not bother to explain to your 
‘assistant’ that Correggio is indexed under the C’s, not in the 
K’s, but you will smile sweetly and say, ‘Never mind,’ and go 
look it up yourself. 

“And this incapacity for independent action, this moral stupid- 
ity, this infirmity of the will, this unwillingness to cheerfully 
catch hold and lift, are the things that put pure Socialism so far 
into the future. If men will not act for themselves, what will 
they do when the benefit of their effort is for all? 

“My heart goes out to the man who does his work when the 
‘boss’ is away, as well as when he is at home. And the man 
who, when given a letter for Garcia, quietly takes the missive, 
without asking any idiotic questions, and with no lurking inten- 
tion of chucking it into the nearest sewer, or of doing aught else 
but deliver it, never gets ‘laid off,’ nor has to go on a strike for 
higher wages. Civilization is one long anxious search for just 
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such individuals. Anything such a man asks shall be granted; 
his kind is so rare that no employer can afford to let him go. He 
is wanted in every city, town, and village—in every office, shop, 
store, and factory. The world cries out for such; he is needed, 
and needed badly—the man who can carry a message to Garcia.” 





THE worm will turn and the camel’s back will break. Week after week 
we have seen whole pages of THE LITERARY DIGEST used bodily, transla- 
tions, introductions, titles and all, as editorials in a sumny weekly pub- 
lished in Atlanta, and like the poet Henly under “The bludgeonings of 
fate,” “we have not wept nor cried aloud.” But when the same journal, 
in a recent issue, with seven of its eight editorials taken unchanged from 
THE LITERARY DIGEST, begins printing enthusiastic letters from its readers 
telling what magnificent editorials its editors are writing, we feel that we 
are justified in sighing audibly. One of those “editorials,” by the way, 
was on “The Secret of Originality.” 





CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


“The Literature of Christian Science Examined.’ 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST: 

As author of an article entitled “The Literature of Christian Science 
Examined,” which originally appeared in 7he /ndependent, and was repro- 
duced by you in your issue of January 28, I have received so many let- 
ters offering correction of my quotations from Mrs. Eddy’s “Science and 
Health” that I hope you will give me space for a few lines of explanation. 

The quotations do appear in the only edition of the work I could procure 
at the time—the twenty-fifth—but are omitted in most later editions. The 
whole chapter, indeed, entitled “Wayside Hints” was suffered by Mrs. Eddy 
to drop out. In one case the correspondent discovered this for himself and 
wrote acknowledging the over-hastiness of his criticism ; but he livesina 
large city where numerous editions of the work are procurable. 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, J. M. Dixon, 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 


The Weather and Stellar Influences. 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST: 

In the March 4, 1899, edition of THE LITERARY DIGEST the following 
quotation is made from Zhe Monthly Weather Review : “The least rational 
almanacs are those that pretend that the weather is controlled by plane- 
tary combinations and stellar influences, therefore such predictions are 
properly said to be based upon astrology.” 

The long-distance forecasts of weather given in Rev. Ire R. Hicks’s al- 
manac are based on “planetary combinations and stellar influence.” The 
correctness of his forecasts for this month [March] are no more accurate 
than what observing persons in this region have verified for four or five 
years. 

The following quotation can be found on pages 46 and 47 of the almanac 
for 1899, published in September or October, 1898 : 


“The first storm period of March will be central on the 4th, covering the 
3d to 6th, with the moon at last quarter and south extreme. The mercury 
period holds over into this disturbance from Stertmed most likely causing 
cloudy weather, with mist, snow, and sleet. A higher barometer with north- 
west wind and colder weather will follow areas of rain and snow across the 
country from west to east, on and touching the 4th to6th. Change to much 
warmer, falling barometer, and general storm conditions will start in the 
west about the oth, gaining in intensity asthey go eastward during the 1oth, 
rrth, and r2th. Moon being at perigee on the oth, and both new and on the 
celestial equator on the 11th the magnetic and electric forces of our globe 
and atmosphere will reach a maximum of unrest and violent activity on 
and about that date. Seismic shocks in many parts of the earth will be 
most natural, rain-storms with thunder and lightning southward, turning 
to snow and probable blizzards northward, will be general, progressive 
order from west to east during theroth tothe 13th. Expect high barometer 
and sharp cold wave pressing close behind the storms. The Vulcan storm 
period, 15th to 18th, will bring high temperature, falling barometer, and 
more rain and snow as storm areas move normally from west to east across 
the country.” 


Such was the forecast made five months ago. What were the facts? 


March 1, a beautiful day; March 2, cloudy; March 3, misty but nct 
beyond atmospheric dulness ; March 4, forenoon very dull’ Tain began fall- 
ing shortly after midday, gradually turning to sleet anc then to snow, 
which fell heavily during the night and until about noon of the sth, accom- 
panied inits later hours by a heavy wind which did not abate until some 
time Monday the 6th. The 7th and 8th were fine days, altho somewhat 
cloudy. Cloudiness, east wind, and consequent dampness characterized the 
¢ and roth. Onthe rth there was some mist ; on the 12th a heavy snow 
ell in northern Michigan, completely blocking travel. In this vicinity 
there was a heavy gale with snow during the afternoon. The 13th and the 
14th were cold with snow during the night ofthe latter. The 15th was a 
fine day. Early in the morning of the 16th there was a general thunder- 
storm, causing in several places damage to buildings and in at least one 
instance death. The 17th was threatening with in some places slight 
showers of rain and snow. During the night of the 17th and all forenoon 
of the 18th rain fell here, while in Michigan, in the Saginaw district, accord- 
ing to a report just received, the snow-fall has been the worst of the season. 


Will any sane man have the temerity to say that such a forecast as 
quoted above, and sucha condition of weather,are a mere coincidence? 
For three years I have compared Mr. Hicks’s forecasts with the weather 
conditions in this vicinity, and have found a similar agreement with the 
present instance. The writer in the Weather Review can have hardly 
ceased hibernating, while science has been making rapid strides. In this 
section of the continent, the forecasts made by the United States weather 
bureau are not held in much esteem. They are more frequently wrong 
than right, while Hicks is generally correct. D. A. MAXWELL. 

WINDSOR, ONTARIO, March 18. 
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“* When you wish the latest styles, write to us.” 


Summer Suits 


“4. 


OUR new Summer styles 
of Tailor-made Suits 
and Skirts are now ready. We 
will be pleased to mail /ree 
euy latest Catalogue together 
‘a Supplement of new Sum- 

er Styles and a collection of 
samples of materials to se- 
lectfrom. We keep no ready- 
made garments, but make 
everything to order, thus in- 
suring the perfection of fit 
and finish. 


Our 
trates: 
New Summer Suits, $4 up. 
(In Pique, Duck, Crash, 
Linen, Denim, etc.) 

Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
(In Venetians, Broadcloths 
Cheviots, Serges, and all 
the new fabrics.) 

Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 

Bicycle Suits, $4 up. 


Catalogue _ illus- 





Summer Skirts, $3 up. 
Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 

We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
grades. All orders filled promptly ; a suit or skirt can be 
made in one day when necessary. We pay express charges 
everywhere. If, when writing, you will mention any par- 
ticular kind or color of samples that you desire, it will 
afford us pleasure to send you exactly what you wish. 
Write to-day for Catalogue and samples ; we will send 
them to you /ree by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
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We send free a booklet 
giving 60 recipes for preparing 
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In wasting diseases, puny children’ 
poorly nourished infants, and feeble in- 
valids, Bromose is more valuable than 
cod-liver oil and similar preparations. 


For 25 cents (just enough to pay post- 
age) we send free eight samples of nut 
foods. 


Sanitas Nut Food Co., Lim., 
71 Washington St., 
BATTLE CREEK, = = MICH. 


POL RETA AAR 
“CUSHING” IN A NUTSHELL. 


This is the handiest book on 
Parlimentary law ever made. 

Added to the book area Model 
Constitution and set of By- 
Laws, so drafted that they may 
be modified to suit any character 
of organization. Size, 434x2% 
inches. Bound in flexible cloth, 
25 cts.; Russia leather, 35 
cts., postpaid. 


Send for our free descrip- 


tive catalogue of new 
and popular books on Electricity, Mechanics, Educational 
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P. O. Box 119. 23 Duane St., New York. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


A series of tables of statistics showing our trade 
with Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines since 
the beginning of the war with Spain has been 
issued by the War Department. 

The returns for February show an increase of 
imports from the islands into this country 
amounting to $374,408, and a corresponding in- 
crease of exports fromthe United States to the 
islands of $693,260, as compared with the same 
month a year ago. The trade of the United 
States with the Philippines, it is said, begins to 
show the natural growth due to the direction of 
the earnest attention of American exporters to the 
archipelago. While the exports from our ports to 
the Philippine Islands for February of last year 
only amounted to $1,907, for the same month this 
year they are more than nine times as much, be- 
ing $19,529. For the eight months ended with 
February 28, 1898, they were only $59,235, while for 
the corresponding period of the present fiscal year 
they show a gain of nearly 70 per cent., reaching 
$117,021. Our direct importations from Manila for 
February were $277,033, a gain of nearly so per 
cent. over the same month last year. Notwith- 
standing the decline of imports into the United 
States from the Philippines during the months of 
active warfare, the imports for the eight months 
preceding March reached $2,641,175, as compared 
with $2,102,889 for asimilar period the year before. 
Our trade with Puerto Rico likewise shows an ex- 
cess of imports over exports to that island. For 
the eight months of the fiscal year the imports from 
Puerto Rico to the United States gained $60,004 in 
value over former years, being $585,884, against 
$525,884. Of this gain more than one half was in 
the month of February, when the imports of 1899 
reached $124,618, against $89,186 for 1898. The 
trade balance between this country and Puerto 
Rico is now in favor of our exporters, as for the 
same month the exports were $267,619, or $170,545 
in excess of those of 1898. For the eight months 
of the fiscal year the exports amounted to $r1.326,- 


596, a gain of $12,596, developed regardless of the | 


several months when the ports of the island were 
closed to our wares and merchandise. Trade 
with Cuba has been in the past several times as 
large as our trade with Puerto Rico and the 
Philippines combined, and now is already showing 
wonderful gains over the older figures. A year 
ago in February, before the war, we imported 
from the Island of Cuba goods valued at $2,059,- 
729, while for the same month of the current year 
the figures were $2,307,940. Forthe period of July 
1, 1898, to February 28, 1899, the total imports to 
United States ports from Cuba were $9,178,000 
against $6,413,028 for the like perioda year earlier. 
This increase of more than $2,750,000 mainly oc- 
curred during the last several months when the 
crops were being shipped. The exports to Cuba 
have also prospered, those of January and Feb- 
ruary showing an increase of over $1,000,000 in 
value. For February, 1808, the merchandise ex- 
ported from this country to Cuba was valued at 
$1,166,744, while for the same four weeks of 1899 the 
figures were $1,670,840. The aggregate worth of 
the exports from the first of last July to the end 
of February is given at $10,142,949, an increase of 
33 per cent. over the preceding year. 


La Revue Diplomatique, the organ of the French 
diplomatic and consular service, contains, in its 
number for January 29, an article on the United 
States consular service, which may be of interest 
to American readers. It saysin part: 


“The Americans are practical men, and their 
instinct for business is marvelous. Nothing is 
more characteristic in this respect than the organi- 
zation of their consular corps. The consular ser- 
vice of the United States is a remarkable instru- 
ment of expansion. It is unique and resembles 
none other. Its duty is that of a sort of bureau of 
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of Life Insurance. Premiums 
payable only during the pe- 
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Example. 


At age 35, nearest birthday, 
ou pay The Prudential 
$435.80 a year for 20 years. 
You receive an Endowment 
Policy for $10,000. At the 
end of the term you are paid 
$10,000 in cash and a liberal 
dividend. You get back con- 
siderably more than you have 
paid, and your life has been 
insured for 20 years. 
If you should die before the ex- 
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the full amount of the policy 
would be payable. 
In what better way can you 
invest your money ? 


Pro rata from $500 to $50,000. 





Write for booklet on 
Endowment Insurance, 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. 4. 
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information at the expense of the state. It is 
recruited principally from journalists, who carry 
into their official career the trained instinct of ob- 
servation, the quick grasp of passing events 
which belong to their former profession. They 
remain in close and sympathetic touch with their 
former readers. Their letters, which their col- 
‘leagues reprint, have the familiarity of an inter- 
view. They describe how their family enjoy 
their new residence, whether their house has an 
exotic character, and the following Sunday sup- 
plement reproduces it with photographs. They 
address their reports to the Government, but they 
know that, as soon as they are received, the press 
will reprint them and that the whole country will 
derive advantage from them... 

“The American consul does not understand that 
he has a commercial situation to maintain, but 
always a commercial situation to conquer. His 
ingenuity is exercised to invent and find new 
markets, and in his study of ways and means he 
descends tothe most minute details. 

“For instance, the Americans have wheat to sell. 
The consul at Amoy proposes to import it into 
‘China, But the Chinese do not eat wheat. They 
must then be taught to eatit. It is noticed that 
‘the Chinese ‘ gargoutiers ’(cooks) form associations 
in which they readily copy or imitate each other. 
‘The consul suggests that some dozens of these be 
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HY is it that the brands of White 
Lead made by quick or patent 
process are almost invariably sold 
below the price of standard brands? 
Because practical painters and consumers 


generally know that they are inferior to the 
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margin are genuine. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
REE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 


Salem, Mass. folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
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systems. May be taken in milk, water, 
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selected, wheat given them gratis, and they be 
taught to make a fewcheap, simple dishes. The 


fashion would spread rapidly among the restau-| 


ants and from there to the families. Here is an 
instance of imagination and, at the same time, of 
practical good sense. The Americans donot lack 
a certain sentimentality in business. Last year at 
Caracas, they offered to the President a banquet 
where were served only dishes prepared from 
products of American origin. Enterprising and 
ingenious in the new countries, it is above all in 
Europe that the consuls of the United States are 
active and aggressive. Despite their colonial con- 
quests, the Americans have comprehended that 
the real struggle remains in the old markets ; that 
there are great fields to be cultivated ; that there 
especially is the hard school which will force them 
to manufacture and sell better than all others.” 








Current Events. 





Monday, April so, 


—The report of Gen. H. G. Otis on the opera- 
tions of his command in ‘the Philippines is made 
public. 

—General Lawton captures the town of Santa 
Cruz. 


—The trial of ex-Senator Quay, on the charge 
of conspiracy in the use of public funds, begins in 
Philadelphia. 

—Six men are killed and nine wounded in a riot 
between black and white miners at Pana, Il. 


~—Frank H. Croker, son of Richard Croker, and 








BROWN’S For the 


BRONCHIAL 


TROCHEsS fhroat 
The Public Speaker’s Friend. 


John L. Brown & Son, Boston, 








Value of Unremitting Advertising. 


A well-known member of a New York publishing house, 
in an interesting talk on advertising matters, recently told 
the following incident : 

““T went to the Riviera last winter, and on the home- 
ward passage, | suddenly thought of passing the rock of 
Gibraltar. It was a beautiful moonlight night, and quite 
a party of Americans gathered on the deck to see if the 
fortress really did look like The Prudential advertisement. 
We got a splendid view, and the illustration in the adver- 
tisement is very like the real thing. We were all a little 
disappointed, however, that we didn’t see ‘ The Prudential 
has the Strength of Gibraltar’ on the side of the rock, but 
I — Her Majesty’s Government objected. 

oubtless The Prudential Insurance Company has never 
requested such permission, but it is evident that the rock 
and its world-famed fortress has been of vast benefit to 
that Company in its extensive advertising operations. 
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WHEATLET 


It is made from the whole wheat with the 
innutritious woody husk removed. The m 
sensitive stomach can easily digest it. Your 
grocer keeps it, if not, send us his name and 
your order—we will 
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Without Seam or Joint....... 
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Chief of Police Devery, testify before the Mazet 
investigating committee. 

—Bartlett Tripp, ex-Minister to Austria, is ap- 

inted to represent the United States on the 
Samoan joint high commission. 

—Sir Julian Pauncefort and H. Howard, British 
minister at The Hague, are appointed delegates to 
‘tthe Czar’s peace conference, 

Tuesday, April 11. 

—Ratifications of the peace treaty are ex- 
changed at the White House by President McKin- 
ley and M. Cambon, the French Ambassador act- 
ing for Spain; Bellamy Storer is selected United 
States minister to Spain. 

—General Shafter testifies before the army 
beef court of inquiry. 

—The Cabinet discusses an elaborate plan pre- 


sented by General Brooke for credit extension 
in Cuba. 


Wednesday, April 12. 

—As the result of an ambush by the adherents 
of Mataafa, near Apia, three American officers 
and one English officer and three English sailors 
are killed. 


What is Diastase? 


The medical press has been giving much space 
lately to a new digestive principle which is re- 
markable for its action on starch foods (vege- 
tables, cereals, fruits, breadstuffs), and for its 
efficiency in curing the commonest and most 
obstinate form of dyspepsia, namely, amyla- 
ceous (or starchy) indigestion, 

This principle is Taka-Diastase, the invention 
of a Japanese chemist, Mr. Jokichi Takamine. 
Now a diastase is a preparation that digests 
starchy foods; but heretofore while we had per- 
fected pepsin and pancreatin, which are effi- 
cient in digesting meats and albumens, there 
was no good diastase—in other words, the com- 
monest form of indigestion was hardest to cure, 
and all for lack of a good remedy. 

This being the case, it is easy to understand 
why such authoritative medical papers as the 
London Lancet andthe New York Medical Times 
have spoken in praise of Taka-Diastase in terms 
that can hardly be strengthened. Taka-Diastase 
cures starchy indigestion. The only form in 
which it is offered to the general public is as 
Kaskola Tablets, in which it is combined with 
—, pancreatin, and other stomach stimu- 
ants of long recognized value. The Tablets are 





accomplishing remarkable results, and so great’ 


is the confidence of their manufacturers, the 
P. L. Abbey Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., that they 
‘send any reader of this paper a fifty-cent box 
free, on condition that, if they give benefit, the 
price shall be mailed to the makers within two 
— If no benefit is given, no charge will be 
made, 


GOUT AND 
RHEUMATISM... 


A prominent physician writes: 

Dear Srirs:—Replying to yours on the use of 
TARTARLITHINE as a remedy in the treatment of 
gout, I wi'l say that I have used it in the treatment 
of about a dozen cases with results that are a little 
less than wonderful. The characteristic feature 
of its action is the rapidity with which patients 
improve under its use. An improvement is notice- 
able within 24 hours. One of the most striking 
cases was that of a physician suffering from gout, 
muscular rheumatism and frequent bilious head- 
aches. I prescribed Tartarlithine, and in one week 
there was absolute disappearance of all of the uric 
acid manifestations. The nervous irritability dis- 
appeared, and he stated that he had done the best 
week's work which he had accomplished in years. 




















Regular package $1.00. 

Of all druggists or post-free by mail. 
Pamphlets with Testimonials FREE. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, 

95 Fulton Street, ' : New York. 


SoLe AGENTS FOR 


THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 
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of the kitchen range. 


Ralston Still. 


A delight to every woman’s heart. Supplies the table with an abundance 
of sparkling pure water, sterilized and aerated by a new process, and absolutely 
free from all germs of disease, poisonous gases, and old-age matter. Purifies 
the most infected water without trouble or expense by utilizing the waste heat 
No larger than a tea-kettle, and as easily cleaned. New 
1899 Model with all latest improvements, plated finish, etc., only $10. Guaran- 
teed the best in the world—best in workmanship and construction, easiest to 
operate, and with the largest capacity per hour. If found otherwise may be 
returned at our expense. 


Officially Adopted by the Ralston Health Ciub 
Highest Award and Gold Medal at Omaha Exposition 
Extensively Used by the U. S. Government 

Over 1,000 Testimonials from Satisfied Purchasers 


Send for Booklet ‘I,’ list of dealers, and other interesting printed matter 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE A. R. BAILEY MFG. CO., 54 Maiden Lane, New York 





—General Wheaton drivesback the Filipinos 
from the north of Manila, and captures a fleet 
from the Santa Cruz River. 


Thursday, April 73. 


—Baron von Sternberg, first Secretary of the 
German Embassy in Washington, is appointed 
Germany’s representative on the Samoan joint 
high commission. 


—The funeral of Justice Stephen J. Field 
takes place in Washington. 
The “ten-dollar ” Tammany dinner in honor 
of Jefferson’s birthday is given in New York. 
—The Cuban army rolls are given to General 
Brooke, and General Gomez is appointed Cuban 
representative in the negotiations. 


—The cruiser Raleigh leaves Bermuda for New 
York. 


Friday, April r4. 


—Secretary Alger returns from his trip to 
Cuba and Puerto Rico; he declares that he will 
not resign until his full term is completed. 


—The Secretary of State directs United States 
consuls to Spain, who were obliged to leave on 
account of the war, to return to their posts. 


—Rear-Admiral W. S. Schley is assigned to 
duty as a member of the Naval Examining Board 
in Washington. 


—The Cuban muster rolls show 48,oco names, 


Saturday, April rs. 


—The State Department informs the Spanish 
Government that the United States is ready to pay 
the #20,000,000 indemnity for the hilip- 
pines. 


—Lawrence Townsend, present United States 
minister to Portugal, is appointed minister to 
Belgium to succeed Beilamy Storer. 


—The dollar dinner of the Chicago platform 
Democrats in honor of the birthday of Thomas 
Jefferson is held in New York City. 

-—-The Duke of Arcos is to be appointed Spanish 
minister to Washington. 

—Germany appoints two commissioners to ex- 
amine into the affairs of life insurance compa- 
nies in this country. 





Sunday, April 76. 


—The cruiser Raleigh sails up the Hudson 
River and is enthusiastically received. 


~The Spanish Government creates consu- | 
lates at Havana, Manila, Iloilo, San Juan (Puerto 
Rico), and Cienfuegos. 

—Two German war-ships are despatched to | 
Samoa. | 
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The lamp-chimney Index 
is worth some dollars a year 


to you — free. 





Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


All's Not Good that’s White. 


It is surprising how many people, in buying flour, are 
influenced by the color. If it = perfectly white it seems 
to them a perfect food. False reasoning. You might as 
well search for white beefsteak. The color is due to the 
very life-principle which is the value of both. The 
Franklin Mills Co., at Lockport, New York, are placing on 
the market a whole-wheat flour which is as much more 
nourishing than the ‘‘ beautiful white flour’’ as good, 
red, juicy beef is than a piece of washed-out, bloodless | 
meat. You will not only be interested but profited by | 
sending to the company at the above address for their 
booklet on the subject. It is entirely free, and it will 
certainly give you new and logical ideas on this most 
staple of foods. 


of both 
nughtily in 
good ink 


none better than 


Carter’s 
Ink. 
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irom, o1 ne quality of 
THE BEST. 











It would give us 
pleasure to send 
to such readers 
of this paper as 
are interested, a 
pamphlet show- 
ing the strength- 
saving value of 
ball bearings in 
typewriters. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 
316 Broadway, New York. 


Readers of Taz Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: “Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.” 


Problem 373. 
A Wonderful Piece of Work. 
By “Isaac.” 
From The Philadelphia Inquirer. 
Black—Eleven Pieces. 




















White—Thirteen Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 


No. 367. 
Key-move, Q—B 8. 


Solution received from M. W. H., University of 
Virginia ; H. W. Barry, Boston; the Rev. I. W. 
Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; the Rev. F. H. Johnston, 
Elizabeth City, N.C.; C. F. Putney, Independence, 
Ia.; R. M. Campbell, Cameron, Tex.; C. R. Old- 
ham, Moundsville, W. Va.; Prof. C. D. Schmitt, 
University of Tennessee; the Rev. J. G. Law, 
Ocala, Fla.; Dr. F. M. Mueller, Lawrenceburg, 
Ind.; W. W., Cambridge, Mass.; A Knight, Bas- 
trop, Tex.; C. Porter, Lamberton, Minn.; Dr. L. 
A. Le Mieux, Green Bay, Wis.; J. L. Knerr, Fort 
Collins, Colo.; G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Man.; 
Prof. W. W. Smith, Randolph-Macon College, 
Lynchburg, Va.; the Rev. J.S. Smith, Linneus, 
Mo.; W. H. Rowan, Knoxville, Tenn.; C. F. Mc- 
Mullan, Madison C. H., Va; Dr. H. W. Fannin, 
Hackett, Ark ; N. H. Pitman, Sweetwater, Tenn.; 
Dr. F. D. Haideman, Ord, Neb.; Dr. H. H. Dwyer, 
Lawrenceburg, Ind.; Miss K. S. Winston, Rich- 
mond College, Va.; A. Kremer, Alexandria, Va.; 
J. S., New Ulm, Minn.; Dr. G. W. Smith-Vaniz, 
Canton, Miss.; the Rev. Canon Coombes, Winni- 
peg, Man.; L. Norwood, Georgetown, Tex. ; Sinbad 
the Sailor, Auburndale, Mass.; the Rev. H. W. 
Provence, Montgomery, Ala.; M. Dadant, Hamil- 
ton, Ill.; P. J. Worman, Dayton, O.; F. B. Osgood, 
North Conway, N. H.; Prof. W. H. Kruse, Hast- 
ings College, Neb.; Dr. J. N. McCartney, Sims 
City, Ia.; D. W. Wilcox, New Orleans; J. A. 
Nicholson, Dover, Del. 

Comments: “Ingenious, but easy”"—M. W. H.; 
“Ingenious, rather than difficult or brilliant "—H. 
W. B.; “An elegant adaption of the old motto—the 
immolation of the Queen "—I. W. B.; “Very clever 
work”—F. H. J.; “Short and sweet”—C. F. P.; 
“A little beauty "—R.M.C.; “A timely sacrifice” 
—C. R. O.; “A remarkable combination ”"—J. G. L.; 
“It seems impossible to overcome so many ob- 
stacles”—F. M. M.; “Prosaic”—W. W.; “Good; 
the Bishops wrought well and beautifully "— 
AK.; “Cute but easy "—C. F.; “Pretty and diffi- 
cult "—H. W. F.; “A beautiful piece of strategy ” 
—N. H. P.; “Push and dash”—H. H. D; “A fine 
Queen-sacrifice "—J. S.; “Very tricky key-move” 
—S. S.; “One of the best”--D. W. W.; “After a 
great deal of hard work”—J. A. N. 





No. 368. 
Q-R3 Kt—Q 7, ch B—K 5, mate 
te 2. \ a 
KxR K = P (must) ° 
wena Kt—Q 5 ch Q—K 7, mate 


z 





+ 


. 2. 
K—K 6 KxB 








ccecce B—Q 4, mate 
2— 3; -——-————- 
K—B7 
resid Q—R6 Kt—Q 7, mate 


1, —-—— 2. 
P—Kt 5 KxR 








Other variations depend upon those given. 

Solution received from M. W. H., H. W. B. 
W. BP. J. Cc. F. Ps, BB C., C.:R.-0., C. 
&.,J.G.L., P.M. M.;-W. W., A. K., C. P., L. 
LM. J. L. K, G. B,D. W.-W. 

Comments: “Fine problem ; but hardly brilliant 
and not at all difficult"—M. W. H.; “Beautiful 
key, superb variations "—H. W. B.; “Has nearly 
all the qualities of a perfect problem”—I. W. B.; 
“Elegant and chaste”—F. H. J.; “Fine problem” 
R. M. C.; “Very ingenious”—C. R. O.; “Not so 
difficult, but variations interesting”—C. D. S.: 
“Of great beauty "—J. G. L.; “In the language of 
base-ball, the Queen covers a great deal of 
ground”—F. M. M.; “Every mate a beauty, as 
bright as spring. Its simplicity but adds to its 
grace "—W. W.; “Simply great "—A. K.; “Fine in 
every respect. A tough nut, too"—L. A. L. M.; 
“A beautiful example of the blind problematist’s 
wonderful gift”—D. W. W. 


’ 


I. 
D. 
A. 


ERRATA. 


In Problem 369, the black Pawn on White’s Q 3 
should be a white P. It is a little curious that 
this problem was published as we gave it in 7he 
B. C. M., and the New Orleans 7imes-Democrat. 
The Chess-editor of Zhe Times-Democrat calls 
attention to the fact that this problem, when pub- 
lished originally in La Stratégie (1882), was given 
with two white Queens. “Is there a fatality 
about certain problem diagrams?” 

In 370, the black Pawn on K R 6 should be on 
KR 3. Our diagram was an exact reproduction 
of one published in a Chess periodical of world- 
wide reputation. Your Editor solved (?) it, or 
thought he did, with this unsound position. “Such 
is life,” as Miron says,—“Chess-life, at any rate.” 


The International Cable Match. 


SECOND TABLE. 











Ruy Lopez. 
SHOWALTER. ATKINS, SHOWALTER. ATKINS. 
. England. White. Black. 
White. Black. j23 Q—Kt3 P—R3 
1 P—K4 P—K 4 i244 P—K R4 P—By 
2Kt—KB3Kt-QB3 |25 PxKtP BPxKtP 
3B—Kt5 P—QR 3 j26 Px P rar 
4B—R4 P—Q3 27 Q—Be R—B sq 
5 P—B 3 P—K Kt3 |28 R—Qsq R—KB 3 
6P—Q4 I—Q 2 29 R—Q 5 K R-Q B 3 
7 Castles B—Kt 2 30 B—Kt sq B—B2 
3P=x? Kt x P 31 R—-Q2 B—K4 
o Ktx Kt Bx Kt 32 K R-Q sq B—Kt sq 
1o P—K Bg B—Kt2 33 P—Kt3 B—K,4 
1B—K3 Kt—Ke2 34 K—Kt2 Q—B3 
12 Kt—Q2 P—QKt4 /|35R—-Q7 B—Kt sq 
13 B—Q B 2 Kt—Q B 3 36 Q—Q 2 Q—K 4 
14 Kt—B 3 oR 37 R—Q 8 ch K—Kt 2 
15 QO—Q2 R—Q sq (38 B—KB2 RxR 
16 QO R-K sq B—K 3 39 QxR B—Q 3 
17 P-Q Kt 3 P—B3 40 Q—Q R—Kt 3 
18 P—Bs5 B—B2 41 ps | <t4 B—B sq 
19 Sor 2 Castles 42 Px BxP 
20Q—-R4 B-Ksq \43 R—O 5 Q—Kt 7 
21 Kt—Q4 Ktx Kt 44 Rx B x B 
a2PxKt P—Kt4 
And White announces a mate in 7 moves. 
THIRD TABLE. 
Ruy Lopez. 
LAWRENCE, BARRY. LAWRENCE, BARRY. 
England, U.S. White. Black. 
White. Black. 26KtxQ RxR 





1P—K4 P—K,4 a7 Ktx R R—K sq 
2Kt-K B3 Kt-QB3 (|28 K—Bsq K—Be2 
3B—Kts5 Kt—B3 29 Kt—KtsqRxR 

4 Castles KtxP 30 K xR 3— B 3 
5R—Ksq Kt—Q3 131 P—B4 K—K 2 
6KtxP B—K 2 32 Kt—-B3 B—K3 

7 B—O 3 Kt x Kt |33 K—K2 K—Q3 
8RxKt_ Castles |34 B—Ba K—B4 
g9Kt—B3 P-QB3 33 K—-Q 3 P—QR4 
to P-Q Kt 3 Kt—K sq 136 + P—Q Kt4 
11B—Kt2 B—B3 \37 P x Px 
1zR—Ksq P—Q4 38K—B2 P—QR5 
3 9-F3 B—K 3 39 P—Q3 K—Kt5 
%44R—-K2 O—Q2 440 K—Kt2 P—R 6ch 
15 P—K R3 Kt—Q 3 41 K—B2 K—B,4 
16 QR—K sq K R—K sq_ [42 K—Q 2 3—Q sq 
17Q0-—R5 P—KKt3 |43K—K2 B—R, 
1% Q-—B3 4=B-Kt2 

19 B—R 3 P—KB4 
20 Bx Kt QxB 
21 Kt—O sq ge} 





144 B—B 2 B—Q 4 
145 P-K Kt4 K—Kts5 
46 KtxP B—Kt 3 
47 Kt—B 3. Bx Ktch 
22Kt—-K3 R Bsq |48K xB K—B 6 
23 P-Q B4 P-Q5 49 B—Qsq K—Kt7z 
24 Kt—Bsq QR—Ksq (soK—K2 KxRP 
25 Q-Kt3 QxQ | Resigns. 
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Widespread Interest in Chess. 


There is a notion, received by very many per- 
sons, that Chess is restricted to the favored few. 
We referred to the fact that in the list of solvers 
of arecent problem twenty-two States were repre- 
sented. ‘The fact is, that our solvers are found in 
nearly every State in the Union. They are not 
only professional men—clergymen, professors in 
colleges, lawyers, physicians, musicians—but also 
men in business life—bank cashiers, merchants, 
florists, clerks. Mr. Pillsbury, in his exhibition- 
tour, found Chess-players everywhere. “In 
towns where it would not be expected that Chess 
would have many votaries, there has been no 
difficulty in arranging simultaneous exhibitions 
with twenty or thirty boards, .. . with crowds of 
interested on-lookers. In the cities it has not 
been possible to accommodate the crowds 
comfortably.” There isa “boom”in Chess. THE 
LITERARY DIGEST in a modest way has been help- 
ing along the good work. We receive very many 
letters from out-of-the-way towns, from far-dis- 
tant villages, telling us of persons beginning to 
play Chess, the formation of small Chess-clubs, 
because of the interest created by our Chess-De- 
partment. Hardly a day passes that we do not 
receive letters asking for information concerning 
Chess-books. Let the good work go on. 


Janowsky and Showalter. 


The American and the Frenchman have played 
three matches: the first was won by Janowski, 
and the other two, of five and seven games, by 
Showalter. They have agreed to play a contest of 
ten games up for $1,000 a side, the match to come 
off in this city next fall. 


Chess Champions. 


Some time ago we published a list of the Chess- 
champions of the world. In this list the name of 
the champion of champions—Paul Morphy—does 
not appear. While Mr. Morphy was undoubtedly 
the greatest player of his time, yet he never was 
the Champion of the World. While he vanquished 
Prof. Anderssen, he did not playa match with 
him or with any one for championship honors. 


Chess-Nuts. 


During his recent visit to Moscow, Lasker 
played 133 games. Of these he won 1oz, lost 9, and 
drew 19, while three games were left unfinished. 


A most valuable addition to Chess-literature is 
“The Book of the Vienna International Tourney 
of 1898,” published in German. It isa folio volume 
of 350 pages, edited by the editors of the Weiner 
Schachzettung, Fanatich, Halprin, and Marco. 


We have received announcement that “The 2. 
C. M. Guide to the Openings” is nowready. We 
referred to this some time ago, and do not apolo- 
gize for doing so again, inasmuch as we believe 
that many of our readers, to judge from letters of 
inquiry, need this book. Twelve popular openings 
are illustrated by 178 games. The treatment of 
the openings by actual play is most instructive 
and helpful. 


We received recently,a very interesting letter 
from the State of Washington in which the writer 
tells us that there are “vigorous” Chess-clubs in 
Seattle, Tacoma, and Spokane. The Seattle club 
is the most active, and it has played matches with 
San Francisco and Victoria, B. C. There is a 
local tournament now in progress, and arrange- 
ments are making for a State tournament during 
the year. We would like to receive any Chess in- 
formation from other points. 


Commenting on Mr. Franklin B. Young’s state- 
ment that “the simple interpretation of Major 
Tactics is that you can creep up behind a man’s 
back while he is not looking, and before he can 
move and while he is utterly defenseless, you off 
with his head,” Zhe B. M. C., says: “Boil this 
down, and you get the mummer’s famous lines: 


‘I have a way his goose o’ cookin’, . 
Stab him in the back when he ain’t a-lookin’!'” 
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A BIRD’S-EVYE VIEW 
OF OUR NEW POSSESSIONS 
A complete pocket Cyclopedia of our new pos- 


sessions ; packed with instructive and useful 
information on every important topic. 


THE AMERICAN 
COLONIAL HANDBOOK 


By THOMAS CAMPBELL-COPELAND 
Associate Editor of the Standard Dictionary 
This convenient little ready-reference hand- 
book contains in compact form the latest 
and most reliable information on every 
important feature of our new possessions— 
historical, geographical, commercial, po- 
litical, social, etc., etc. Numerous his- 
torical facts appear in this volume for the 
first time in English. There is a respon- 
sible authority for every statement made. 


CUBA PUERTO RICO 
HAWAII GUAM PHILIPPINES 


Facts, statistics, tables, questions and answers, 
etc., etc., of interest and value to travelers, 
business men, writers, and others. 


CURRENCY CITIES MINERALS 
PEOPLE CABLES COMMERCE 
TRANSPORTATION ROADS CLIMATE 
AGRICULTURE PORTS’ HISTORY etc. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED 

‘To the busy man desiring the fullest infor- 
mation of our new possessions there is no book 
to-day before the public giving such competent 
and authoritative information as ‘The American 
Colonial Handbook.’ "*—Music Trade Review, 
New York. 

“It will answer many questions that arise in 
the da.ly reading of the newspapers. It covers 
the history and geography, the resources and 
commercial statistics of our new dependencies 
in a very compact form. and we expect to find 
the little book frequently useful.”—Philadel- 
phia Times. 


MAPS The book is supplied with recent maps of 
Cuba, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Philippines. 


16mo, flexible cloth, pocket size. Price, 50c. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pub'ishers, New York. 














A STIRRING BOOK ON EXPANSION 


“Mr. Fernald’s —_ is polished, forceful, 
full of magnetism. is outlook is broad, bold, 
and frank. “is patriotism is infectious, his 
knowledge accurate and voluminous, his logic 
sound and close-woven. His treatise has a un ty 
and directness that can not fail to win the ad- 
miration of the most hostile reader.”’— Chicago 
ribune. 


THE IMPERIAL REPUBLIC 


By JAMES C. FERNALD 
Author of ‘*‘ The Spaniard in History,” etc., etc. 


A thoroughly original, stirring, and pow- 
erful argument for expansion from the 
point of view of a scholar and a student of 
history. 


UNQUALIFIED COMMENDATIONS 

The New York Herald: ‘The judicial tone 
of the work and its cogent reasoning will un- 
doubtedly attract and hold the attention of 
thoughtful and earnest men throughout the 
country.” 

The New York Times: ‘It is a storehouse 
of facts and suggestions, and a display of light 
and reason on this subject which ought to make 
it as important to those who oppose as to those 
who agree with it.” 

The Review of Reviews: ‘‘ His treatment of 
the subject is original, suggestive, and highly 
pertinent.”’ 

The Independent, New York: ‘‘ The book is 
one of great fervor and patriotic faith.” 

The Inter Ocean, Chicago: “...It is a 
broad, patriotic, Christian American book.” 

Hon. Amos J. Cummings: ‘ Nobody in- 
terested in our national development should 
fail to read the book carefully.” 

MAPS ILLUSTRATING AMERICAN EXPANSION 
Including maps of the United States—Area, Ac- 
quisition, and Transfer of Territory; The Ha- 

vaiian Islands; Comparative Map of the Atlan- 


tic and Pacific Areas; The West Indies; The 
Philippines. 


12mo, Cloth, Cover Design, 75 cts. 
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Editors and special contributors : 
VicTOR HERBERT 
REGINALD DE KOVEN 
GERRITT SMITH 
HELEN KENDRICK JOHNSON 
FANNY MORRIS SMITH 
Louis R. DRESSLER 
This valuable permanent collection of 
musical masterpieces can be obtained by 
those who act promptly at 


Less than one-tenth the cost 
in sheet form. 


‘*The most complete and valuable Musical Library 
ever published.”’— The Keynote. 
‘‘Nothing so fine and well worth having in one’s © 


home.”’— Margaret E. Sangster, Kd. Harper’s 
Bazar. 














“Tt is a publication we can recommend. There is 
something that will interest all.”— 7he Etude. 

“A vocal and instrumental library of rare excel- 
lence and comprehensiveness.”— The Pianist. 








SIZE OF VOLUME, 9x12 INCHES 


Library of the World’s Best Music 


IN A NEW ENLARGED EDITION OF 8 VOLUMES, 
4 VOCAL AND 4 INSTRUMENTAL, CONTAINING: 


Instrumental selections by the greatest composers ; melodious, not too difficult, and includ- 
ing popular and operatic melodies, dances, funeral marches, nocturnes, adagios, military 
pieces, and classic and romantic piano music. The best old and new songs, duets, trios, quar- 
tets and choruses upon every subject: Upon friendship, admiration, love, and home ; upon 
absence, sorrow, reminiscence, and revery ; upon humor, patriotism, nature, and morality’; no 
hymns, however. 500 portraits and illustrations, over 500 biographies of musicians, and more 
than 100 new and copyrighted selections by American musicians. The work is planned for 
cultured homes and sympathetic performers. 


All these Strauss Taubert Bartlett Paderewski Foster Kelley 
and over Mozart Saint-Saens Balfe Haydn Gounod Arditi 
400 other Beethoven Gottschalk Sullivan Schytte Handel Emmett 
Composers Schumann Grieg Smith Bizet Benedict Buck | 
represented Schubert Chaminade Bishop Rameau Kreutzer Damrosch 
in this Lange Bendel Chwatal Erkel Mattei De Koven 
matchless Lover Leschetizky Cowen ‘achmanoff Czibulka Faure 
collection: Moore Henselt Dibdin Coldmark Molloy Gilbert 
Liszt Wilson Thalberg Adam ‘ hooin Pinsuti Tosti 
Rubinstein Payne . Kullak Verdi Wagner Robyn Brahms 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING 


To get this Treasury of Music, Art, and Biography into your home: Use the volumes for 15 days. 


If they are not satisfactory, return them at our expense. If you are fully satisfied, make payments 
as stipulated below. 


SPECIAL 30-DAY OFFER FOR DICEST READERS. 

Send us your application at once, stating which style of binding you prefer, cloth or half 
leather. We will forward the entire set, charges prepaid. We will allow you 15 days in which 
to examine this wonderful collection of music. If you are not satisfied, you can return 
the set at our expense. [If satisfactory, you can make your first payment of one dollar, and 
remit thereafter $1.00 a month for 16 months, if cloth is ordered, making a total payment of 
$17.00. If you select the half-leather binding, which we recommend, there will be four more 
monthly payments of $1.00, making a total payment of $21.00. An attractive case for holding 
the books is sent free to each subscriber. We assume all risk. We suggest that you apply 
at once if you desire to obtain a set of this limited edition. Don’t fail to mention 


THE LITERARY DiGEst. Address THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











ABSOLUTELY NO RISK TO YOU. 
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FOR PREACHERS, TEACHERS, 
MMENTARY SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, 
AND ALL BIBLE STUDENTS 
UNEXCELLED FOR TWO CENTURIES—ITS SUPREMACY EXTENDS OVER THE WORLD 


“ be , 2 - ; rv , , 
Taking it as a whole, and as adapted to every class of readers, this Commentary may be said to combine more excellence than any other work 
of the kind which was ever written in any language.”—Archibald Alexander, D.D. 
; smog Henry’s commentary has been a standard work for religious workers of all denominations throughout the world during two centuries. Many other commen- 
taries have been given to the world since this one was first edited, but Matthew Henry’s has never been a That it combines more points of advantage than any 


other work of the kind in any language is the opinion of judicious theologians everywhere. Jt is intended for the preacher and the layman, and it has everywhere proven 
useful and valuable for all classes of religious workers. . ; 


VERY LOW PRICE T Weare able to offer a rare opportunity to procure this famous and widely useful Bible L 
J commentary and reference work. If we can secure 5,000 acceptances to this advance and 
A CLUB r conditional offer we will supply this great work at one-third less than the regular 
5 00 cash price (which is $18) and on the very easiest of terms. You will have to pay only AND ${ A MONTH 


; : : $12 altogether and you will have nearly a year in which to pay it, but you will have use 
of the complete set of books while paying for them. Provided we can secure 5,000 advance orders we will supply this great commentary for $12—$2 down and the balance 


in monthly instalments of $1.00. No money need be sent till we notify you that the requisite number of acceptances are secured. 


_ The work is a Pastor’s and People’s Commentary and Bible treasure-house. 
2 It is invaluable to all Pastors, Sunday-Schoel Teachers, Superintendents, Clasx 
y Le Leaders, Christian Families, in fact, to all who wish to give their Bible intelligent 


reading and accurate interpretation. 














Six substantial Royal Octavo Volumes. Each volume is {1 x 7} inches in size. 
4,306 pages, one hundred illustrations. Bound in Fine English Cloth 


“IT IS INCOMPARABLE” 


‘No Commentary upon the whole ible can compete: for a moment with Matthew Henry’s.”— 
Charles S. Robinson, D.D , New York. 


‘There is nothing to be compared with Matthew Henry’s.Commentary for pungent and practical 
application and teachings of the text.’’—The Sunday School Times, ?Ailade/phia. 


“For clear, evangelical, spiritual, and practical Biblical exposition there has been nothing better 
than this old standard.’’—Bishop John H. Vincent. 


** Matthew Henry’s Commentaries will prove, in all the ages. to come,to bea perfect mine of 
gold for laymen.’’—R. S. MacArthur, D.D., New York. 


*‘ For those who desire a common sense, pithy, quickening, reverent, uplifting con mentary on 
the Bible, nothing is better than Matthew Henry.’’— veo. Dana Boardman, D.v., /'/:2 a te/phia,. 


“‘ Matthew Henry’s Commentary will last for ages because of its thorough evangelism, its loveli- 
ness, and its attractiveness.’’"—-Ex-Pres. Jam:s Mcvccsh, D.D., Princeton, 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF SPECIAL VALUE 


CLEAR AND CONVENIENT ARRANGEMENT ITS WONDERFUL SPIRITUALITY. CLEARNESS, CONSISTENCY, FULNESS 
(1) Each chapter is summed up in its contents ; the (3) Great and undying as is his fame as an expositor, (5) For expositional work this Commentary is simply 
sacred text inserted at large in distinct type) ie all this is relatively minor compared to that grander | unrivaled. The clearness, consistency, and fulness 


(brevier type); and each paragraph (minion type) is re- | feature which give the work its perennial vigor: ITS | is wonderful, and his style is most quaint and terse. 
duced to its ae a heads ; the sense given, and largely | sprRITUALITY! 


The sanctified humor makes attractive his every 





illustrated ; wit a remarks and observations, to exposition. 
which is added a valuable introductory essay. REMARKABLE FOR ITS PURITY 
| 
MARVELOUS SUGGESTIVE MATERIAL (4) In Matthew Henry's Commentary the absence of |. |A, TREASURE FOR EVERY CHRISTIAN. 

(2) In this great Commentary the preacher will find | all critical exegetical matter sustains its purity, also its | (6) It is a Commentary for all denominations, and 
marvelous suggestive homiletic material. Thecontents | standing as the oldest and best available Bible Com- | — alike for the home or the pastor’s study. As 
of each chapter is suggestive of a homily on the same. | mentary for the use of preachers of all denominations, | 3 Bib e Commentary for the multitude Sc will endure 
Matthew Henry is as quaint as he is unique in this | all who seek to derive the benefits obtainable from the | for yg A re of its thorough evangelism, its loveli- 
particular, There is no one like him. Word of God. | ness, and its attractrveness. 

‘It is a marvel of spiritual richness and homiletic suggestiveness.’”—Herrick **T can not put in too strong language my estimate of the clearness, consistency 
Johnson, D.D., /'res. McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. fulness, and devoutness of this work.”— Dr. John Hall, New Yor. 
’ ’ & 
‘* He is the most pious and pithy, sound and sensible, suggestive and sober, terse **Itis the product of a diligent mind and a devout heart joined in a loving study 
and trustworthy.’’—Rev. Charles i. Spurgeon, London. | of the Word of God. Henry’s English is simple and vigorous, and has a quaint 


‘* Many Bible students and preachers will be surprised to find the ample treasure originality.” —Bishop John F. Hurst, Washington, D.C. 
of exposition and instruction ina work which has been held to be the-standard Protes- ** Matthew Henry’s Commentary holds its ground to this day as the best practical 
tant commentary in the English tongue.”—Bishop F. D. Huntington (Z/iscofa/). | and devotional commentary for English readers.”—Dr. Philip Schaff. New } or. 


SPECIAL COOPERATIVE OFFER titst teaser who joie a Civ ot 5,000: 


If we can secure 5,000 advance orders, so that we can have printed and — 
bound, and imported in a single shipment, 30,000 volumes under one large SPECIAL ACCEPTANCE ORDER COUPON. Gatto us with 62.00. 


x . FUNK & WAGNALLSCO., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
contract, we will supply the complete Matthew-Henry Commentary on the | accent your offer of the 6 volume imported edition “ Matthew Heury’s 





‘ , ° 7 ° . : Commentary,” and agree to pay $2.00 when you notify me that you have re- 
entire Bible (6 volumes bound in fine English Cloth) (regular price $18.00) ceived asufictent number of like acceptances and the books are ready for 
‘ me shipment, then $1.00 per month after that until the balance is paid, the total 

for $12.00—$2.00 when we have notified you that the books are ready for sum being $12.00. Itis understood that the complete set of the books is to be 
‘ . P 9 sent to me on receipt of the first payment, $2.00. It is further understood 
shipment, and the balance in $1.00 monthly instalments, If after 10 days that you guarantee satisfaction—that is, if for any reason I am not satisfied 
° e ° . ° P upon receipt of the volumes, I can return them within ten days and you will 
examination you are dissatisfied with your bargain, return the books to us return the money I shalShave paid you. It is also understood that Funk & 


2 . Wagnalls Company are to pay the freight. 
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at our expense and we will refund the money you have paid on them e TE 5. spc kcnaenascancece ccese.oasve 


pay carriage. Send no money now. Do not miss this opportunity. ES EE Ee algal DI 
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